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Preface 


THESE papers had origin in a letter from Mr. Neil 
Munro while he was Editor of The Glasgow 
Evening News. He said: ‘‘ The Directors of 
the News have made a suggestion to me which I 
regard as rather a happy one. . . . The idea, in 
brief, is that a weekly contribution from your pen 
on any religious, ethical or social subject you were 
interested in would have a great appeal to, and 
influence on, readers of the News. Obviously it 
would be to our advantage, in the most worldly 
sense, to have your voice once a week in our pages ; 
but we are honestly less influenced by this con- 
sideration than by the thought that ‘ the world is 
too much with us’ in journalism, and that, as a 
rule, it is weak in the absence of any sober concern 
in the abiding things. At the same time, it might 
conceivably be—in more than the worldly sense— 
worth your while to have a platform of a secular 
kind, beyond the Cathedral pulpit.” 

It was worth while. The papers were written 
and appeared weekly ; and that they served a 
purpose was conveyed to me frequently by letters 
from all classes, and by men and women who often 
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thanked me for them in cars and other public 
places where I met them. 

They are submitted now in the belief that they 
may be of use, especially at a time when many 
people are thinking of the relations of religion and 
life, and prefer to take their teaching from the 
printed page rather than the pulpit. 


The Divine Care Yond Can 


Tue ordinary man not infrequently calls God to 
the judgment bar of his sorrows and daily cares, 
especially when middle age becomes full of cross- 
roads where Love says good-bye, and the foot gets 
weariness into its step, as it goes onward to the 
finish of the journey. What has God to do with 
human cares and difficulties, the collapse of human 
hopes, and the disaster that ensues when the soul 
suddenly adopts the role of the Prodigal Son and 
gets interested in the husks which the swine do 
eat ? Does it matter to Him that you go to bed at 
night with your bones so weary, and your heart 
aching so that you cannot sleep? That you have 
played the fool with your inheritance ? That you 
have sold your Divine right for a mess of pottage 
which turns to ashes in your mouth? That we 
all might have been so much better, more loving 
and tender, and there will nevermore be a chance 
of being so, for the sleepers of our remembrance 
do not wake again here ? That the soul is so often » 
but a broken-winged outcast, with nothing left 
but a road which grows lonelier as it leads to name- 
less graves ? Or does only the successful man, the 
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clever business fellow, the happy-hearted creature 
without care, whose spiritual arithmetic begins 
and ends at Number One, matter to God or to 
anybody ? 

Well, if your ill-success, your pain of soul, the 
irk of your empty life, mean nothing to God, the 
universe is futile indeed ; the bells of Faith must 
be rung backward ; and what a mockery is in the 
stars. Without at least the hope that God thinks of 
us—that our failure, our loneliness, our sorrow are 
of real interest to Him—life would have less than 
no meaning for us. It would be but a great deal 
of cost and fuss, feeding and clothing something 
for the channering worms to batten on at last, and 
the only rewards would be the transitory glittering 
prizes to be won by the stout heart and the sharp 
sword. Take away the very thought of Divine 
pity, the love of God like wings above our head, 
the unsleeping Providence that watches through 
our sleeping—blot out the heart-humbling marvel 
of the Cross, and the universe is empty, save for 
the echo of our fruitless prayers, which themselves 
fall back upon us like dust of polar snows out of 
the desolations. And the level of existence sub- 
sides into the despair of No Man’s Land. 

But, when we believe—when we have opened 
the door of life, and made the hearthstone clean 
for Christ—when we have emptied our hearts of 
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the anxieties whose fruit is pain and tears—when 
we learn that His love waits in the steep places 
and the dark to help lame feet higher, our world 
gets charged with significance, and hope watches by 
our pillow, as with a candle of comfort, till the 
dawn. 

The difficulty is that we are apt to feel as though 
this meant surrender, which in a sense it is ; but 
it is that kind of surrender implied by a breach 
with the past that has failed, and the submission 
to a new flag that leads to victory. That includes 
our whole life, for God does not ask a sacrificial 
offering of scraps. The whole of our anxiety, all 
our fears, the soul without reserve, all the Buts 
and Ifs and May-bes of half-belief which thinks 
that it is faith, must be flung freely at His 
feet. 

That is the sanctifying process of a true 
humility. It is not easy ; for a man, even when 
he has failed, likes to think that he can carry still 
his corner of the world. Yet it is a truth for all. 
For the man who shudders in his strength to 
think, ‘‘ Well, has it come to this, that I have to 
turn to God?”—for the man whose life is 
crushed so that he cannot carry on—for the man 
who wonders where to-morrow’s bread and fire 
and rent are to come from—and for the man whose 
hopes are drowned in tears, there is but one door 
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of peace, the door of humble submission, with a 
quiet heart that rests in the love of God. 

But yet—there is no foolishness here. God 
may take our anxieties from us, but He does not 
take our work from us. He gives a deeper signifi- 
cance to our day’s labour. He ennobles honest 
toil. He takes away the dread of the approaching 
sunset. He makes our bitter food sweet, and gives 
us a song for our labour. And we learn true 
charity in ‘‘ All hands round the Cross.” 

I believe in an old-fashioned Christianity. It 
was the praying folk that filled the world once with 
Divine wonder ; and they can do it again, healing 
the old disease with the same remedy of love. 
The world needs that.to-day. And we shall be 
better and happier people when we just learn to 
stoop and lay at the feet that were pierced what has 
too long perplexed us—the burden of selfishness, 
littleness, stubbornness, uncharity, and pride, that 
does so hamper the world’s best work and block 
the way to happiness and peace. 
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A crEED may be said to be in reality two things. 
It is a tangible document embodying in words and 
phrases the conclusions of ecclesiastical thinkers 
at a certain period ; and it is the living manifesta- 
tion of certain beliefs in regard to life and con- 
duct—the expression of what a man’s heart 
prompts him to do in relation to his fellow-men. 
Theologians are few in comparison with the vast 
number of workaday believers who, when the 
Creed is chanted by the choir, stand to their feet, 
for the most part out of respect to a very ancient 
composition, which has for centuries held the 
field, with its concisely courageous declarations in 
regard to matters of most high mystery. 

To the majority it is a form of sound words, 
accepted as probably all right, being the result of 
a good deal of hard thinking done by others for 
us, mapping out the main roads of theological 
travel, at the junctions of which, however, many 
a squabble has taken place in name of the 
peace of God ; and many a slain man sleeps at 
the intersection of the ways. 

A great multitude are content to go the length 
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of faith in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ 
our Lord ; but their minds wander after that, and 
they may think of how the birds are singing in the 
summer woods, or how the snow is drifting 
through the glens afar, while the choir is chanting 
the remainder. Yet some can scarcely keep from 
wondering if that is all—if the Spirit Divine has 
closed the Book of Wonder at the Amen—if the 
coat of dogma, cut to fit a world which knew 
nothing of the great problems of soul and body 
in a day like ours, have not grown a little tight in 
the armpits, and about the heart—if its sleeves 
are not requiring to be let out a bit for the growth 
of the muscle of Humanity, which is not any longer 
a simple child as of old. 

Most do not mind in the least the anathema 
tossed like a bomb at the heads of those who do 
not accept at once an abstruse statement. It falls 
at their feet without exploding, like a damp squib. 

But most want to know about the relationship 
of Love Divine to human want and unemployment, 
and the dripping agony of horrible war. And so 
they say, ‘‘ Let us leave for a little the Communion 
of Saints, the Holy Catholic Church, and the 
rest of it. What about God the Father Almighty, 
and Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, in this 
terrible mess of things which has grown up while 
people have been chanting this form of beautiful 
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words, and letting the world slide into darkness 
and pain?” 

Of course, no printed creed, however ancient 
and however fine, if left at that, will remedy the 
muddle of the world. The old idea that it did not 
matter what you did, so long as you believed that 
you believed some string of phrases sanctioned 
ages since, is among the cast-off fallacies that lie 
like faded flowers among the dead. For it matters 
very much what you do, since the deepest roots 
of doing are nourished by what you believe. 

The colour and the aroma of your life are fed 
by the faith that is in your heart. It is not your 
intellect that wins the affection of your fellows, 
so that they follow you to Westminster Abbey, 
but your character, that made your honour shine 
like a star among the shadows of your time, and 
your word, in surety held unquestioned among 
men—the love that made your heart a very chalice 
of consolation for the faint and dying beside the 
highways of the world, and the peace that 
emanated from your presence as you moved. 

Unconsciously, a good man becomes a witness 
to God the Father Almighty, and Jesus Christ our 
Lord. If he get no further through the Creeds 
than that, he has made a long journey. For he has 
come in contact with hope and pity, since God is 
the eternal Optimist, Who, for the undying hope 
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which He had in humanity, faced the Great Ad- 
venture of Calvary through Jesus Christ, whereby 
poverty learned for the first time that love was 
richer than the bank, the outcast saw that the 
road home stretched still through the dark, and 
the fearful found that spiritual victory was born 
most truly from material disaster and defeat. 

The man who sees all that, grasps the wonder 
of evangelical truth, independently of theological 
schools and churchmen’s quarrels ; and he gets 
busy doing things for Good and God and for his 
fellow-men. He lives a wordless creed. For 
evangelical truth is the source of practical activity. 
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One of the earliest problems in the world is the 
shifting of responsibility, The first man to be put 
out of his job for disobedience blamed his wife at 
once. And if ever there was in anything a sig- 
nificance of heredity, it appears generation after 
generation in this. Adam made a double-shuffle 
in the matter, for he said, ‘‘ The woman Thou 
gavest me ”’——so that if the one plea failed the 
other had a chance. 

It goes on as steadily as clock-work. It might. 
be set to the tune of ‘‘ Auld Langsyne.” Most of 
the so-called ‘‘ good times,” which any fool enjoys, 
end up with it. And, if a fellow who has made 
smash of things, drowned his chances, flung his 
solemn pledges to the winds, and torn his honour 
to ribbons and rags, cannot find any other to 
blame for his own fatuousness and folly, he blames 
the devil, who has surely enough on his shoulders 
already. In fact, there are more fools tempting 
the devil than he tempts ; and it is always a mean 
thing to lay at the door of another what one is 
ashamed to carry himself. 

A friend of mine had a call from a man who had 
held a good position of trust. He came to him 
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with tears, as though his wife or child had died. 
It was neither : but he had come fresh from the 
sight of his own mangled good name and respect- 
ability, his honesty and credit, which he had slain 
and bundled together, and left lying stark, with 
the strangle marks of his own hands on them. 
‘What is it ?”? asked my friend. And he began : 
“ The devil ” But my friend said quietly, 
“We'll leave him out of it, meantime. What have 
you been doing, yourself?” He had broken trust, 
and been a shabby thief ; and then, when found 
out, wondered, of course, what had really hap- 
pened, and how he could have been so mad as 
to do it. When he saw that he could, after all, 
blame no one but himself, he faced the problem 
and became a man again. 

I have known worthless sons of a good father, 
whose honest life-struggle was sorely complicated 
through their base self-indulgences, deluding him 
in the repeated moments of disaster with tales of 
the fictitious tempter who had misled them. He 
could never be captured, He was as nebulous as 
Mrs. ’Arris | And at last, when the old myth of 
‘the Man” was tried on in the continued story 
of ruin, they had to be firmly gripped and pushed 
up hard against the Ten Commandments, and the 
primary duty of individual responsibility enun- 
ciated to them. 
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The individual cannot evade responsibility for 
his deeds. Sooner or later Judgment in some shape 
meets him coming around the corner from the 
swine-troughs, with the husks on his beard, and 
says, ‘‘ Well—what about it ? How long is this to 
last ? When are you going finally to some kind of 
hell that will open your eyes too late, or else to 
find some moment on the brink of it, when you 
will realize that your manhood signifies something, 
and that some sort of decent show may yet be 
made before the finish ?” 

The old Scots proverb puts it well, that “ every 
herring must hang by its own head.” People tire 
of lifting the obstinate fool, and holding him up 
when he insists on going down. There is no time 
to be “oxtering ’’ a hopeless human ass all the way. 
When a life’s ledger is written up, the lost days 
are a terrible, dragging item. Duty’s leakages are 
very fatal to achievement. There comes a time 
when the rotten herring cannot hang by its head ; 
when a man cannot stand upon his feet—when 
repentance cannot be found, even if one seek for 
it with tears. 

The peace of the world is secured by individual 
honour and truth en masse. Every great move- 
ment is the movement of individuals marching to 
the bugle of responsibility, each keeping step with 
his neighbour. When the herring cannot hold, you 
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hang up a new herring whose head will hold. 
When a man cannot work with others he must 
get out of the ranks and fall to the rear. The first 
may have to be last. For a man has duties in 
regard to the happiness of all. I am entitled to a 
good view, but not to stand on my neighbour’s 
heart or his cabbages to secure it. I must help my 
brother, but with what is my own. Theft can never 
be philanthropy. The burglar can never be con- 
sidered a social benefactor. Every herring hangs 
by its own head, but on a string with other 
herrings. Yet Judgment Day is not a march-past 
review, but a personal audit. 

So it is time we all remembered that the world 
is made better through every man seeing that his 
own shoulder and heart are bearing his own burden, 
and that only so is the burden of the community 
bearable to the finish of the day. His responsibility 
is the first issue of his having a soul ; and he 
cannot escape from one or the other. 
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I came across a fine beatitude the other night— 
the beatitude of the universal in human life and 
labour: “Blessed are ye who sow beside all 
waters.” It is indeed remarkable, as breaking 
from the heart of a member of the narrowest 
and most exclusive race that the world has 
known. 

The revelation was like that which comes to a 
villager when, after spending years in a narrow 
glen, confined to the same small plot, and 
wearing deeper the same rut year by year beneath 
his feet, seeing the same stars shine through the 
dark, the same moon sail in rich exclusive glory 
through the heavens, he one day is led to the 
summit of the hill which has overshadowed his 
life. He is smit to wonder as he beholds peak upon 
peak rolling into distant worlds, beyond the line 
of all his knowledge. When a man wakes to find 
that there 1s not a moon for every parish, but that 
God lights all earth’s darkness with the one 
lantern, he has emerged into the reality of know- 
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Or a child, paddling about in a creek, where the 
willows plash in the lapping waters, suddenly 
goes a tide’s length further from the shore, and 
sees, like the unfolding of a dream, the great, vast, 
shining deep, fretted with the winds of the open 
sea ; and, away on the threshold of the heavens, 
dim islands resting on the waves. He learns, so, 
that his childhood is gone by—that God did not 
make only the shimmering pools and the little 
fields, known hitherto, but also a great world of 
width and wonder, with moving waters leading 
from land to land, and deep ways wandering over 
mountains and through valleys, where His music 
and His love may freely go. 

Thus did the prophets of the Jews, first among 
them, see and understand what was revealed 
through clefts and chasms in the mists that fenced 
an early world around. God, not the God of only 
me or you, but the God of us. God, not the God 
of one race or another, but the loving Universal 
Father. God, not the fetish of a tribe, subservient 
to its arrogance, meanness and cruelty—not the 
commissariat-in-chief of idle bands—not the 
militia reserve to be called in by the lure of a 
sacrifice or the bait of a vow when the tide of 
battle swayed against the clans, But the Almighty 
Maker, Ruler, and Rewarder, before whose 
judgments men and kingdoms were but smoke of 
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yesterday, and the ambitious dreams of human 
selfishness but as foam upon waters that are past. 
To see this, and proclaim it, and to die, if need 
were, that men might rise to higher things 
through the teaching and the living of it, was the 
prophet’s revelation and the prophet’s recom- 
pense. 

This was not only to have the vision, but to 
live it ; and, without the vision-life permeating 
all life and flowing over with quickening power 
into the life of others around, hope, dream, love, 
and faith withered on their stalk. 

There have always been many who have thought 
that life’s richest blessing must be for those who 
sowed only by their own streams. They themselves 
only should warm their hands at God. They them- 
selves only should be saved by Him. And it 
would be something like heaven itself to know 
that all who were not of our blood, our nation, our 
Church, and our way of thinking are doomed and 
crowding hell. But the prophet clutches them 
away from this cheap consolation, for he has got 
a wider, higher, and nobler view. ‘“ Blessed are 
they who sow by all waters, who scatter their gifts 
abroad—the universal hearts, the men and women 
who love all and everywhere, who labour in every 
field, and fetch love, light, truth, and gladness 
into every street and every life, making every and 
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any place clean and holy, shining with the thought 
of brotherhood in God.” 

That has had to be learned, sometimes as if 
between the upper and lower millstones of indi- 
vidual and national trial—in exile, defeat, and 
shame, frequently. No people will be great among 
the peoples of the world who have not learned it 
in whole or part. Blessed is the soul with room for 
all, for the sorrows and the joys of every man, the 
little and the great together. When that heart is 
born into the world, it is Christ, again, who has 
come. 

We need to remember it daily. For He had 
not long left the world ere fences were run up 
between man and man, and sect and sect, in the 
name of Him who, with His cross, broke down 
all walls of division. He who never shut out any 

from His presence was made excuse for barred 
doors and closed hearts, ‘‘ Believe this, or believe 
that, or be utterly damned,” soon became the test 
of life, instead of “ Believe in the love of God, and 
live your faith.” 

The world is wide, and not uniform. Humanity 
is many and diverse, not all of one pattern. 
Religion is for reconciliation, not strife. Every 
bit of life is open to the feet of the Divine Sower. 
And doing one’s best everywhere in love, for 
Christ’s sake, has in it the secret of the blessing 
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of angels and men. Heaven must be crowded 
with those who could neither know nor argue, but 
whose eternal wonder is why God saved them 
from themselves and from the world ; and whose 
biography was written by Love’s sweet charity on 
the remembrance of Christ. 
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The (u nsheltered ) Life 


WE can only understand such sayings in regard to 
God as that He is the shield and shelter of His 
people by remembering what our own experience 
has been in regard to those who have stood 
between us and the blast of unkindness or mis- 
fortune. We have seen the scarred faces and the 
wounded hands of the beloved who have toiled to 
earn our ease, whose happiness was secured by 
the thought that their sacrifices had purchased 
some beauty out of the world for us, and whose 
graves should have the tender remembrance of 
unfading gratitude forever above them. I am 
often astonished to find moss growing in the letters 
that are cut into humble tombstones in unfre- 
quented graveyards, when I remember some who 
should be cutting deeper the names that are being 
forgotten there. There are a thousand minor 
saviours toiling every day, carrying crosses for the 
sake of the love of some who are unworthy of 
their pain. 

The sacrifice of the unsheltered who make their 
lives a bield for others is at the root of the poetry 
which the angels read, weeping as they walk, from 
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the records of the tragedy of man. Love never 
feels the cold, or the rain or the snow, as she 
stands over the beloved, between them and the 
biting wind that seeks their life. 

The blessing of shelter and peaceful calm is 
only truly appreciated in all its depth and wonder 
by those who have known what it is to be buffeted 
out in the open by relentless storm and beaten by 
the wind and rain. We never know how sweet was 
the life of home and the love that stood there 
between us and the world, till we have learned 
how keenly the wind can blow round corners of 
the stars, and what a wearisome thing it is waiting 
for doors to open to us. A very little experience 
of the unprotected way teaches us strong lessons 
of life. 

The unsheltered life is the life that learns. It 
zets a clear understanding of the worthlessness of 
the makeshift, and how to cling to what endures 
the blast. There is a fine, pathetic grandeur about 
it. The wind tosses and twists it hither and thither 
in its growing, till it becomes a gnarled witness of 
the torments of its past. Yet its very crookedness 
testifies to the strength begotten of steadfast 
resistance. Its pathos is clothed with power. I 
know many like that, who, if actual ugliness 
repelled, should never have a friend ; but the 
beautiful soul that looks out of the deep and tender 
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knowledge of pain’s experience draws the needy 
and the sad to it irresistibly. 

The pioneer, the independent and fearless 
thinker and leader in human life and struggle, 
bear the mark of conflict so—those who stand in 
the breach—those who walk in the solitary paths 
of trial—all, in fact, who make of their lives 
inspiration and blessing for others in higher things. 

I know a fair domain near the sea ; and before 
the beauty of a noble woodland could be secured 
a strong circle of larches and firs was planted to be 
a protection against the blasts that swept in from 
the face of the waters. They are swung and torn 
into all fantastic shapes—stunted, deformed, wild, 
abandoned-looking things. Every gust caught 
them in their growing, and bent them, making 
them take eldritch form ; but they clung to the 
place they stood in ; and just inside their circle 
the trees and shrubs which they were set to guard 
grew beautiful and fair. So have I seen some lives 
giving up their beauty and their symmetry for 
the sake of others—content to grow scarred and 
crooked, furrowed and scored with care and pain, 
if only they kept the blast of the world away from 
those they loved. There is a divine reward for 
love like that ; and its devotion makes even 
ugliness a very beautiful thing, and sweet 
exceedingly. 
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We would never thank the man who stood 
beside us because the crowd was with us. It is 
when we try to do a thing because it is the right 
thing, though it may not be the popular thing, 
that we thank God for the brave heart which 
says, ‘‘ Come along. We'll stand together in this, 
for Duty that must not be betrayed ; for God who 
needs our witness ; and for the poor that have no 
friends.” 

The day comes, sure, when Truth and Right 
have the crowds with them. The breath of all the 
sheltered sneaks in the world can never wither a 
brave man’s soul. He who has his back against 
principle and honour has God behind him. The 
star above is shining, and the way, though it be 
dim, still glimmers ahead, leading over the heights. 
The world is not all hypocrites and time-servers. 
There are more seeking God than know, even 
themselves, it may be, what they are seeking; but 
there be many who do know, and have no fear. 
And it is the finest thing in Time, to be with 
these and the angels, however lonely sometimes 
may be the hour of vigil and of pilgrimage, 
rather than in the jostling mob, though all the big 
drums of the world are beating their loudest 
marches through the earth for them as they 
trample over the lives of the weak and poor. 
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To the ultra-practical mind there seems little use 
in the lily by the way ; and to such, the lily’s 
clothing often seems as though it were but a 
divine extravagance. There are some who think 
it is nobler, because it is cheaper, to be ugly, and 
better to be some ragged thing for the world’s 
rude uses that have little room for the delicate and 
fair. But in a world where is such infinite variety 
of beauty and of power our lives were surely never 
intended to be one monotony of utilitarianism. 
There is a duty in beauty, as well as beauty in 
duty. 

The thought of God pervades and enlivens even 
the meanest and most forgotten things ; and that 
very thought beautifies them. The old Greek 
considered that no one could be good who was not 
good-looking, and he could not believe that 
Socrates, the ugliest man in Athens, could be the 
noblest citizen she possessed. If this criterion held, 
it would be a very hard test for most of us. But 
there is in a human life, in a common thing by the 
wayside, in a work of art, something which cannot 
be expressed in terms of cost. The market value 
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of anything is not its final value. Love is the 
tichest treasure of the human heart. Yet, when 
love has a price it ceases to be lovely—it becomes 
the ugliest thing in the world, and loses all its 
worth. 

The massed eloquence of the stars ; the faint, 
far whisper of the waterfall-; the lyric murmur of 
the streams unseen; the divine aspiration of the 
soul ; the joy of the moment of creative beauty— 
what figure can ever cover these in any table of 
values ? They witness to something behind what 
can be weighed and measured. And the heart can 
never believe that He who gives the dewdrop to 
the thirsty flower, and clothes the blossom in the 
dusty desert as with a robe of light, will abandon 
the immortal soul which He has sent into earth’s 
struggling drama. ‘The iris by the sedgy streams ; 
the foxglove in the wood, like a gypsy in the forest; 
the lowly pansy, like a poet’s thought, are on the 
side of the angels in this. They lift a man above 
sorrow and decay. 

I remember one, struck down to creep through 
long, weary days of ever-growing weakness, to 
life’s last low door ; and he used to speak to me 
of his thoughts and hopes. He would softly say, 
“The ‘flourish’ will be bonnie in the woods 
to-day. I was thinking of the primroses all 
yesterday.” It is thus that the memory of one 
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hour of May obliterates the lonely weariness of a 
winter’s week. 

I knew a lady, helpless and prostrate, whose 
world had for years been bounded by the limiting 
walls of her sick room. And one day, in the little 
garden whither, of late, she had been carried, she 
said to me, “I never weary. All these things 
around me speak so tenderly to me. That tree, 
there, I call ‘ Thanks and Praise.’ It stands all 
day looking at me ; and when my heart is tired, 
it seems to rustle with laughter because the day is 
fair. That other, yonder, I call ‘ Stillness and 
Prayer,’ for when my soul grows restless, and I 
look to her, there she stands, clothed in quiet 
that enters into my life with the rebuke of a deep, 
calm peace.” 

These simple things have the power ofa parable. 
Love springs up in a weary life, like a flower- 
patch in the desert, like a rose among the rocks in 
the Valley of the Shadow. So have I seen in 
gloomy places, the white flower of blameless 
honour, like a lily growing on an ash-heap. There 
are blossoms that sweeten the heart’s bitterness 
most when its experience is enriched by love and 
sorrow. The thought of others, with pity, affec- 
tion, and helpfulness, makes a garden of the soul. 
The lily is Love’s fittest symbol. For it is itself 
no belligerent. It has no protecting circlet of 
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thorns. A child’s hand can touch it without fear 
—a wounded heart can wear it without pain. 

To-day, everybody is crying out for other 
people to do something. But doing is not all. 
Beauty and sweetness are as powerful as mere 
activity. Stillness is often more potent than shout- 
ing. One hour of prayer is worth a year of strife. 
One tear of pity is worth a sea of hate. And flowers 
of love still grow along the way by which kind 
hearts go home to God. 
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Tue truths that dying time teaches us are prime 
truths—elementary teaching of the most impor- 
tant and far-tending power. And sometimes these 
are driven terribly home, right through the joints 
of the armour of our indifference, as the rain is 
driven through a weather-worn wall. 

What is To-day teaching us ? 

It reminds us that time is not our own. We 
cannot hold it. No king’s decree can stay its 
ebbing force. Money cannot buy it. No proud 
command can make it speed or make it linger. 
Once past, it is past for ever. Like an angel radiant 
with promise fulfilled, crowned by us with duty 
done, or like a beggar, silent, shamed, unanswered 
in its pleadings, it goes from us ; and, once let 
slip, we run in vain to bring it back. We only 
stumble over our own graves in our haste. In 
the dreams of To-night the ghost of Yesterday 
may smile upon us, giving us what in wakeful 
hours we long for now invain; but To-morrow will 
break across our hearts, and the same grey story 
of carelessness and unrealization will be lived by 
us again. 
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Time being thus not our own, it is madness not 
to use it as it passes. For it is going from us like 
the water from a sluice—the miller ignorant that 
the dam is running dry till it is empty, and the 
wheel is idle. If we let our blood flow from us, 
without heeding how it is pouring out our life 
upon the stones, we should be deemed mad. If 
we slighted an offer of preferment or promotion, 
or the chance of a good investment, we should 


be scorned as fools. But we let days pass as \ 


though they were earth’s cheapest possession, 
though money cannot ransom them and blood 
cannot save them, and all the honours and prizes 
the world can give are nothing beside them. Few 
think much about it; but the accumulation of 
wasted days and lost years unused makes hell. 
One does not need to go seeking for another. 
Evil itself could not invent a bitterer agony than 
the haunting pain of an unblest, unused, empty 
past. — 3 

Through it all the soul is either marching along, 
or being dragged along—either doing or drows- 
ing. For Time will leave none of us stationary. 
Those who are not doing are drifting—like the 
corpse driven from unknown shores, or ships 
forgotten that went down far away, swirled and 
borne out to the vast oblivion of the deep. But 
the tide knows also the strong swimmer, who 
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breasts its opposition, spurning all cowardly 
surrender to its force. No man stands still any- 
where. And life, to be worth anything, must 
always be the hand-to-hand conflict that it ever 
was. 

Sleeping sailors, we are driven on the skerries, 
and our ship is beaten into blades beneath our 
feet. Sleeping soldiers, we are trampled at our 
post underfoot, as the enemy whom we forgot 
about leaps over our unwariness and takes the 
camp. Time warns us of that. Days take us by the | 
elbow and shake us into open-eyed acknowledg- 
ment of the duty that is lying at our feet. 

Though days die, they leave a heritage behind 
them—even the most neglected, the most for- 
gotten, the emptiest we have known. They leave 
their mark upon our hearts. The laziness of 
To-day makes To-morrow’s laziness easier. The 
conscience put to sleep to-day will need no 
anodyne to-morrow. ‘The sin with which we 
shudderingly touched hands to-day will seem 
quite friendly to-morrow, and ere long will be our 
fireside’s guest. The thread of To-day’s deed 
strengthens the cord of To-morrow’s habit, ill or 
good. Yesterday left its footprint on the doorstep. 
Each parting hour gives up the ghost of itself to 
dwell with us when it goes. 

Of course, not one of us in any day quite 
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realizes what we aimed at. Yet every failure helps 
to mark the quicksands and the shallows. So, 
though behind us sigh the hopes we foolishly let 
slip, and the chances we never took by the hand, 
yet at our feet and about us there is much to do ; 
and the present hour, with all the future holds, 
may be made fair, good, sweet and lovely, for 
ourselves, for others and for God. Leave the dead 
day ; or give it a Viking’s funeral, pushing out 
seaward the boat that holds what cannot be made 
to live again and need not be wailed over, into the 
tides that run through the straits to the mercy of 
God. Take up the task of the present, and make 
the most of it, before you blow out the candle, or 
before it burns to the socket ; and your days 
shall not be tongue-tied witnesses of honour when 
you go home in your labour-graith at last. 
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Sometimes when it is said that nobility of life and 
probity of conduct are greater than mere obedience 
to dogmatic theology or the formulated creeds of 
men, it is understood that these latter are of no 
account. This, however, is to be taken with more 
care than is usually bestowed upon it. 

It is certainly better to be noble in character 
than to be able to repeat the Shorter Catechism 
from beginning to end, and to be fine-souled, with 
a life attuned to mutual sacrifice for the good of 
one’s fellows and the uplift of the world, than 
to have the whole of the Westminster Confession 
off by heart. Of course, these are worth nothing 
at all unless they have an influence for love and 
charity in the daily relations of man with man, 
The unthinking and unfeeling person who cata- 
logues all life’s achievements according to chapters 
of a book, however sanctioned by antiquity or 
supported by great names, and nails his conclu- 
sions even with Scripture, is of little use in the 
mystery of humanity, the oppressing burdens of 
the world’s sorrow, or the provocations of the 
laughter of the happy heart. 

Yet one must not forget that dogmatic theology 
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is the embodiment of formulated thought of wise 
folk in regard to’ questions of the relationship of 
the world of men and women to the world outside . 
of their workaday struggle, and is in reality 
often the high-water mark of the attainment of 
their consideration of mental and spiritual pro- 
cesses, in regard to the divine destiny of the soul. 
But yet few men are really greater than their time; 
and the standards of one generation may be very 
different from those of another. Thereis no finality 
in human thought ; and its frontiers change like 
the frontiers of every other kingdom, necessitating 
the not infrequent issue of a fresh set of maps. 
No great thinker goes very far forward before 
he finds himself on the edge of a shadow from 
which his spirit shrinks as from the verge of a 
vast precipice or the boundary of an immense 
ocean unknown. And progress may demand 
that he retire in order to discover an easier line 
of advance. There is such a thing in the march 
of truth as a flank attack ; just as in every great 
campaign. And though one generation may seem 
to have. fallen back from what were considered 
to be assured positions in the life of faith, it may 
be but the marking of time, or that retreat 
which, as in the onward moving tide, only 
secures a new and irresistible onset over hitherto 
unmastered obstacles. 
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At the worst, dogmas of older days may serve 
as milestones on which the undefeated pilgrim 
may sit for a while, to rest, or even to tie his shoe, 
ere he resume his journey of discovery. Many a 
heretic has been found, thus, only to have 
been seeking for another path ; and generations 
later than that which condemned him and 
thrust him out from the congregation of the 
credulous who thought they were the elect 
faithful, have discovered that he was an honest 
seeker for truth, trying to find a better way to 
the land of wonder than that which they thought 
they had found. 

Sometimes, too, he may find a new country 
altogether as if by accident, as Columbus found 
America when he thought his ships had run 
ashore upon India. So one has to learn to be 
charitable alike to the old and the new. Very few 
people have assaulted Christ with malice afore- 
thought; while, on the other hand, the way to 
God has been marked out by the graves of 
martyrs slain by the anger of very good be- 
lievers in the same faith, who were ignorant of 
the fact. Their children have before now dedicated 
stained-glass windows to the memory of those 
whom their fathers slew. So we should take a good 
rest on the old boundary stones, and not be too 
hasty for their overthrow. 
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I have heard a clergyman condemn all forms of 
prohibitory law, declaring that “‘ Thou shalt not ” 
is always certain to provoke “ Ah, but I will.” 
Of course, merely negative morality has its weak- 
nesses, Yet “ Thou shalt love”’ is only a beautiful 
first cousin of “ Thou shalt not hate.’ But to 
condemn all negatives is to forget the Ten 
Commandments, which are not responsible for 
any outbreak of theft, murder, adultery, or 
idolatry. And the pulpit has to be careful lest it 
provoke the pew to carry wild warfare into the 
camp of God. 

I have heard also one say that, in regard to 
gambling, if he could spare a shilling, why should 
he not put it on a horse, while at the same time 
he condemned unsparingly as a sin the gambling 
by those to whom it meant impoverishment of 
themselves and want for their wives and children. 
But if anything is a sin, surely it is no less a sin 
because you can afford it. 

Antiquity means nothing finally. I take out my 
umbrella on a rainy day because it happens to be 
wet, and not because there was a flood which made 
Noah get into the Ark. And all the money of the 
Bank of England could not justify my paying the 
Devil to play the pipes to me when I want to 
dance. His fee means more than a cash book 
entry, and there are other means of getting a good 
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quadrille party together than by going to his” 
house for the music. 

So we ought to remember. For the world is 
a crowded place, of many eyes and hearts. And 
the fool who will quote our thoughtless words 
and example for sanction is always close up to us. 
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Turs is a question that involves both Labour 
and Capital. The duties of brotherhood are not 
one-sided. They apply to the man with nothing, 
just as much as to him who has cash in the bank. 
And Christianity grips both, in claiming all. 
There was a time when the Church was a Sunday 
morning club, and Christianity was left in the 
pews with the Bible and Prayer Book, until the 
congregation met again. But Christ thrusts you 
out from the padded seats, saying, ‘‘ Where is 
thy brother ?” 

That this thought of social duty has always been 
foremost in the heart of true religion is seen from 
the beginning of Holy Writ, when we read how 
the earliest life of primitive society was unbalanced 
and unhinged through the crime of the selfish 
jealousy of one who slew his brother out of hate. 
The Divine voice followed him, dogged him 
through the dark, asking, “‘ Whereis thy brother ‘be 
It was in vain for him to attempt a surly evasion : 
“1 know not. Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ 
His very question proved that he knew he had 
betrayed his duty. And in the later day, when the 
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Nazarene was walking toward Calvary, the inner 
and the outer law of the loftiest life of the soul 
were given from His lips. The first was, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
being.” The second, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” That is to say, ‘‘ Thou shalt gaze 
after thy ideals beyond the. stars, seeking com- 
munion with the Divinest soul, far past the shadow 
limits of thine earth-bound life. But thou shalt not 
forget the weary who fall out of the march beside 
thee. Thou shalt not overlook the dying who lie 
across thy path. Thou shalt not exclude from thy 
thought the breaking hearts through which thou 
movest. For God is the Father of all ; and He 
Whose shining wounds are the constellations of 
thy faith is the universal Brother.” 

The true man, therefore, who loves Christ, 
ceases to fight only for his own hand—learns to 
recognize that, in the game of life, it is the brother- 
hood, the gang, the corps, the many, the all, who 
are one in the Cross. Thereupon naturally follow 
the development of the single soul along Love’s 
lines—the unity out of diversity, the recon- 
ciliation out of selfish indifference, the forgetting 
of that which makes for sect and party. For it is 
seen that the gravitation centre of all human 
struggle is in the heart of God, where all the 
problems of the world find their answer. Religion 
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stands or falls by that as test. The recognition of 
the duty of brotherhood in Christ is the golden 
key of the Kingdom of Heaven amongst men, 
This ideal is, therefore, one which should appeal 
to all who love their fellow-men, whether they 
love Christ or no; but it touches with an over- 
whelming force those who love both their fellow- 
men and Christ. It is possible to work for man 
without believing in Christ, though you cannot 
escape the influence of the Christian atmosphere 
which has affected the heart-beat of the ages ; 
but you cannot work for Christ without believing 
in man, for Christ believed in human possibilities 
so deeply that He faced outcasting and death for 
his sake. Hisspirit still makes His appeal at every 
crossway of human difficulty. His pierced hand 
dips deep into every current, seeking for the lost. 
What Christian folk have to remember is 
that though He walked upon the waters He 
sends His drag-net through the depths. The blood 
of His sacrifice is not a veneer—it gets right 
through the rags of human subterfuge, and satu- 
rates the dying hopes of men with a divineness of 
reawakening. The dead centuries dissected faith, 
cut it into fragments, bound it about with pre- 
judices, and labelled it with sectarian names. 
It was when the living Christ woke the drowsing 
respectabilities, which had taken up residence 
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in the house of faith, that men began to recognize 
that there was treasure to be found beyond 
the limit of the human arm, that the secret of 
the pearl-fisher lay down in the abyss whither the 
shimmering sunlight does not penetrate, and 
that Lazarus and Mary Magdalene and their 
kind were not specimens, but brothers and sisters 
in the pity of Calvary. 

God is not only the Maker but the Re-maker 
of human lives and hopes ; and no one dares to 
wrap Christ’s name around him either for cover- 
ing or comfort, and hold himself apart from the 
work of at least carrying Christ’s lantern, while 
the Saviour seeks in the darkness for the brother 
that has been lost. The Church whose people 
stand apart from the true activity in any place, 
however beautiful, stately, or venerable, can only 
be a haunted thing of memorable fatuities, a 
mausoleum of illustrious names, a symbol of a 
faith that once was living but to-day is dead. 
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Ir is a fact that the world swings very slowly— 
perhaps never more heavily than now—along the 
route toward the goal of final good. Yet we 
have had philosophers, poets, saints, and men 
of practical mind, who have schemed social pro- 
grammes for human uplift. Many who have 
had money to spare have not grudged giving it 
for such purposes, when appealed to by enthu- 
siasts, or on their death-beds, when they have not 
had further use for it. And famous statesmen 
have not been ashamed to let their Christian 
beliefs, or at least their beliefs in regard to Christ- 
janity, be felt upon the side of righteousness. 
Yet politics and philosophy have not been con- 

stant in the alignment of their ideas with the 
purport of the Cross. And though millionaires 
have attended churches, and even built them, 
cash has not done for God what might have been 
expected, when one remembers the weight of it. 
In fact, notwithstanding all these, the world 
certainly does not seem to be much nearer the 
feet of Christ than when He came first to carry 
the pity of Love Divine up steep streets, or to speak 
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of life renewed to hearts that were breaking, and 
lives that were drenched in tears. 

Whatever else we see, we do learn clearly that 
it cannot be money, education, or success in 
business that will save the world for God, though 
men run after these so eagerly. The achieve- 
ment of a bank account is apt to build a strong- 
room about the soul. The schools do much for 
the intellect, but little for the conscience. It 
is not the hand that has gathered cash, nor the 
brain that has acquired knowledge, that finally 
tells ; but it is the heart that has learned to love 
truth and to live it, no matter what, and often 
in very despite of what, its circumstances are. 
Hence, the poorest woman in a wretched attic, 
keeping her soul honest and clean, with the love 
of God:in her breast, is a bigger evidence of good 
in-the world than a millionaire without grace, a 
scholar without humility, or a statesman, however 
notable, whose position and power have been 
used seldom for anything except catching votes. 

The light of Christ in a humble heart for 
lantern outshines the costliest splendours of a 
palace where the lamp of love is dark. It is the 
life serving in surrender to God’s purpose that 
wins the kingdom. It is the pure in heart that 
see God, and it is through them that others share 
the vision. The place at the feet of Christ is 
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never put up for auction, nor won by force. The 
way to it is found most surely when we are in 
quiet lowliness, upon our knees. 

That was what Jesus showed when He came 
among men. And that was why the people of 
His day were impatient of Him, while even the 
chosen ones did not understand. These were 
poor in worldly possessions and position, how- 
ever rich in qualities of heart. They naturally 
thought of the world as only being ruled from 
thrones, and the way to God as being open mainly 
to those who could pay for it. When they heard 
of sacrifice they counted up the value of their 
old boats, their share of the nets at Capernaum, 
the prices of the fish-market, the worth of their 
day’s labour on the deep. But He showed them 
that not by what they leave, but by what they 
bring, are men reckoned into a world-saving 
movement, for only by such can the measure 
of what they may receive be computed. Not 
the property or money that they turn from, nor 
the silken cloak which saints like Francis fling in 
the gutter, when they obey His call, but the 
heart which they lay at His feet, holds the secret of 
true discipleship. It may be a poor enough 
thing. It may be crowded with a thousand 
petty ideals ; but He makes room for love in 
it. It may be broken with sorrow, or crushed 
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by the sense of failure, but He heals it and 
restores. It may be dumb with shame, but 
He gives it a song for its pilgrimage. The light 
of its hope may be flickering to ashes 5 but He 
breathes new flame upon it. 

The men who lift the ages, and kindle guiding 
flares along the path of progress, are saviours 
by virtue of the sacrificial service which springs 
from loving hearts ; and, though their graves 
be forgotten, their work goes deathlessly march- 
ing on for ever. 

That is the secret which gets so crowded out 
of our busy, restless day. Life is every man’s 
job. God lifts the world through the faithful- 
ness of all true souls. God’s lamps are loving 
hearts that mark out the way through the desert 
in the dark. And every one that helps another 
along for sake of the love he bears to his fellow- 
man, is not far from the Kingdom of God. He 
is built of the right stuff. He will learn very 
soon to live and love for the sake of Jesus 
Christ ; and so be found weaving the story 
of divine redemption through the texture of 
humanity’s endeavour to understand the eternal 
purpose which environs all its life. 
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Ir is amazing how few people think that any 
preparation is required for any occupation but 
theirown. There are some who still consider that 
a missionary is a man in a black coat going about 
with a Bible under his arm, making himself a 
sore temptation daily to the culinary department 
of a negro monarch who has a sweet tooth for 
tit-bits. And, of course, to a cannibal king, a 
clean, well-mannered missionary must have been 
a welcome change from a diet of tarry sailors and 
neighbours whom personally you could never 
really like. 

The romance of doing good has perennial 
attractions for fools. The love of the footlights 
turns them toward it. More than one have come 
asking me to help, them to get out to India, 
China, or among the Arabs ; their idea being 
to reach without delay some heathen market-place 
and preach. Education or training for the work 
is to them a snare of pride. Zeal is the whole 
matter. The fact that the majority of our people 
know only one language is responsible for this. 
They think that a foreigner is comical or pitiable 
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because they do not understand him ; and that, 
if they only speak loud enough, he will grasp 
what they mean. They never think that they 
may shout every day till they die and yet shout 
vainly, unless they do so in the tongue of the 
folk to whom they preach. 

It is the same with the work at home. The 
first thing such people think of is to get into a 
pulpit. They think it does not matter if they 
know nothing about the languages in which 
the Bible was written, nor of the environment of 
the growth of the Christian revelation, nothing 
of economics, social history, national questions, 
or the secrets of the human mind and heart, 
and countless other matters without which to 
speak to one’s educated fellow-men from plat- 
form or pulpit, or anywhere else, is to throw one’s 
self open to the guilt of impertinence. In regard 
to these, as in most things to-day, there is a 
general distaste for the spade-work without which 
all labour is barren waste of mind and time. 

It would be a poor look-out for the world if 
the only ‘place for the exercise of Christianity 
were the pulpit or the mission station. These 
are, in the main, ventilation shafts of the Christian 
life. ‘They are the places where we scratch a 
match or two to see how and where we stand. 
They are breathing centres. At their best they 
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give a focal opportunity for something higher 
than talk—namely, corporate, friendly, brotherly, 
and familiar worship and spiritual renewal. 

("The best part of religion is the silent side of it. 


A good man’s life is the best sermon in the world. },, //..% 


The quiet eloquence of deeds and character is 


far more convincing and uplifting than any mere. a 
passing words of human breath. For-religion-is. 


the love-revealer, awakening in the heart the won- 
der and mystery of true chivalry and helpful 
pity. The manifestation..of Christian gentle- 
manliness has often been a power for God and 
humanity which has passed into the tradition of 
civilized-nation and savage tribe, and threaded 
ordér_upon-chaos,-and-established-peace. What 
a strength for good among thousands is a man 
simple as a child, fearless as the most dashing 
cavalier, yet tenderly self-sacrificing as the Master 
Mho has called him to give himself for others ; 
and what a triumph for the best things is the 
endeavour which he awakes in hearts of others 
to imitate him in nobility of character and deed. | 
Such a man may dislike what is called dog- 
matic and doctrinal reading, preferring the 
Library of Humanity—having intimate acquaint- 
ance with the encyclopedia of mortal joys and 
sorrows, through which he directs men and women 
to the way of a straight glance at the secret of 
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things. And, after all, what is Dogmatic The- 
ology but very frequently only snapshots of 
God, hastily taken from behind some corner 
of sectarian prejudice, from which springs a 
religious practice that is a kind of Faith with a 
squint and a club-foot, probably more than half- 
deaf, with a bad temper, intolerant of the ideas of 
others ? 

True spiritual awakening makes a man not 
a quarrelsome theologian, but rather a Christian 
humanitarian. When a man is convinced that 
the Divine working in the vast, wide universe 
impinges on him, touching all his thoughts and 
labour, it reveals to him that religion is a personal 
thing with a social duty. He becomes a child 
of hope, not only to himself, but in regard to 
others. There is no surrender for him, hereafter, 
in good works. For him the star of the dawn 
never dies. ‘The edge of his dream is touched 
with the mystery of morning light. All his 
ways become climbing ways ; and the folk who 
are down in the depths cannot resist following 
him to see, if they can, what he is seeking. 

Even if a man never opens his mouth he may 
be a great preacher of true religion, which, at its 
best, is the loosening of the message of Christian 
optimism from the bondage of form—the libera- 
tion of altruistic love from the chains of human 
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opinion for the sake of divine sanctions. Christ 
came to heal and help, and to make the house of 
the soul clean, with windows opening heaven- 
wards as real sky-lights, where men had made it 
a slum dwelling for the human spirit. And His 
follower carries on the work. 

For such a task unsectarianism is the master- 
key. The Christ-man rather than the Church- 
man—the conduct-man rather than the creed- 
man—are the true journeymen of the faith that 
saves the world. ‘There is no brass band needed 
for that campaign. The Cross, the banner. of 
Calvary, goes forward ; and the victory is achieved 
oftenest in silence, the angels and the stars alone 


beholding. 
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WHEN we were young enough to be venture- 
some in speculation, heaven and hell seemed far 
away, with a geographical location above and 
beneath our dim horizons. The roads to either 
of them seemed remote in their beginnings, 
But as we grow older we learn that the way to 
anywhere begins just where our feet are standing. 
So, likewise, the work that seemed really meant 
for us, because it was worthy of us, was something 
beyond our reach. It became erivironed with the 
glamour of distant starlight. But the closer 
whisper of the intimate years taught us that the 
best work which we could do was just the work 
that lay at hand. The task which is within our 
destiny is within our reach, however far the 
end of it, which is our ideal, may be. They 
who do not face the immediate labour, or the 
contiguous pathway, miss life’s opportunities ; 
and the missing of these gives the measure to the 
angle of our eternity. That is the thing which 
drives thought into the dark room behind the 
heart, where Memory sits gnawing her nails, and 
scowling over a squandered past. 
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If a man has the right stuff in him it awakes 
him, as the stab of a sudden pang stirs his soul 
from sleeping in the middle of the night. He 
says, “Have my petty half-resolves and poor 
purposes failed me? Has man proved insufficient 
and the world cast me off, because it seemed as 
though I have not been lucky in the gamble of 
life’s morning? Very well. I will turn higher. 
I will get away into the quiet spaces, where 
the winds of God are blowing, and thought 
is free.” 

To-day the world is grudging God a place in 
His creation, and.it is saying to man, when he 
is feeling sore over his failures, “‘Do not be 
misled. Don’t trust Him. He lays burdens on | 
you heavier than your heart can bear. He puts in 
your soul agonies bitterer than you have strength 
for. He breaks your life in twain, and then 
demands that you be patient. He holds His 
hand across your eyes, and leads you among 
pitfalls, while He asks that you walk straight 
without stumbling. Come with me. I have 
laughter. I have the birds singing. Mine are 
the gurgling waters in the woodlands ; and all 
the enfolding sunshine is my own.” But, if you 
stand apart and await a little, you will find that 
you are in dealings with a hard task-master. For 
the world demands, without giving—claiming 
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from you love without recompense of gratitude, 
work without reward. She may give you for 
a while money and food, but she starves your 
soul. The life that leaves God’s service for any 
other is soon on strike-dole. 

“Carry my sorrows for me,” whimpers the 
world. What does it matter to her that you have 
sorrow of your own, and a whole Calvary in your 
breast ? She will let you stumble and lie till you 
die where you fall, though she knows well that 
it is her sorrow that brought you to your knees, 
and held you down till you can rise no more. 
She will take your joy and pour it into her iron 
cup, and laugh when the rust of it is bitter in 
your mouth. She will not carry you to any well 
in the desert of your need. She demands of you 
yourself and all you love, saying, ‘Go, and 
build my empires. I am needing sport. Fling 
yourself on the lines of bristling bayonets. Cross 
the seas in my crazy ships, marking the leagues 
with your drifting corpses, and leaving a grey 
trail with your bones through the deserts and the 
forests, where my promises of E] Dorado have 
mocked you with their lure. Give me all, and 
be very thankful if you get a grave from me, 
after I have sucked your heart dry and flung you - 
to the nettles.” She gives her singing birds to 
mock you when your song is silent like a dead 
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child in your bosom. And she flings her sun- 
shine round the planet when you sit in a dark 
place where her laughter has blown out the light 
from all you loved. It is the world that demands 
without giving, and promises without fulfilling. 
Believe her not. 

God gives you your eternal chance. God links 
you on to your divine destiny. You were not 
meant for a treadmill toil which leaves you every 
night just where the morning found you. Even 
if He leave your hand empty He will fill your heart 


with recompense beyond gold. ‘‘ Give me your 


life in trust,” He whispers, as you wait wondering 
at the door of Time. And ere He gives it back 
to you He weaves into it ideals, incentives, hopes, 
songs that will go all the way with you, joys that 
do not turn to bitterness at the finish, From 
where your feet are standing a thousand ways 
lead off, “over the hills and far away,” full of 
rich opportunities of goodness and of love. For, 
above all, He turns you away from the mere 
thought of yourself, and so gives a wider world 
to your knowledge and service. 

There’s a lamb torn by the thorns of the desert. 
There’s a little child out on the moors. There’sa 
lone woman wailing in the dark for the love she 
lost. There’s a broken man wanting to die be- 
cause life has been too much for him, and he 
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sees himself written down as a failure. At the 
feet of these are the flowers of opportunity to be 
twined into your chaplet of loving duty. Every 
one of them lifts you out of self, and so nearer 
the highest good by the way of kind helpfulness. 
For only through the heart of your brother lies 
the shortest road to God. And it is thus that 
we all become most truly human in being most 
like God, the All-helper, the All-pitier, the All- 
uplifter, who, out of His heart, gave Christ to 
walk the dark roads and climb the black alleys, 
and get into the lives where the shadows and. 
sins that dismay and paralyze all goodness 
and love have taken up their dwellings. 
Therein, alone and always, is found the peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 
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One of the fools in Shakespeare’s plays, with a 
pathetic turn in a song, brings in for refrain— _ 


Heigho, the wind and the rain— 
And the rain it raineth every day ! 


It seems the sad cry of a soul that has only 
had for outlook lonely wind-swept landscapes, 
or serried ranks of city chimneys, seen through 
drifting showers. The windows get dim, the 
vision gets blurred, and all looks grim, gigantic, 
and ill-proportioned. 

The world and life are always measured by 
our own outlook. The heart that sees fair 
gardens, soft green woodlands, and meadows all 
sunlight, feels the earth to be a gladsome place, 
and life something like a song, very sweet, and 
much to be desired. But to those who only see 
through gloomy vistas, and interpret existence 
by the light of fading hopes, life and the world 
are dreary and darksome things. 

“ Alas |” sighs the soul that looks across the 
wilderness, in the mists and sorrows of weakness 
and failure, “how poor humanity is constantly 
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buffeted—how lives are driven blindly before the 
gusts of Fate—and hope of living and loving 
spirits sodden by the ruining rain !” 

a glass darkly,’”’ But, so seeing, we see not well, 
and we see not truly. The soul must get out of 
its own narrow house, fully, and with sincerity of 
vision, tosee God. For we cannot see Him as we 
might if we lean, as so often we do, like children, 
with weary faces pressed to the pane. Our tears 
blind us, and the breath of our longing dims our 
vision. And often, when our hearts are glad, 
and our eyes are clear, the sorrow of the world 
outside us drifts across all we behold, and the 
bitter rain beats on the window, obliterating 
everything we look upon. And we are con- 
strained to cry wearily— 


Heigho, the wind and the rain— 
And the rain it raineth every day! 


But yet it is not true. There are “whiles”’ of 
stillness and clearness, even between showers ; 
and many a day there is calm and sunshine, with 
song of stream, and beauty of meadow and hill, 
the laughter of children, and mirth of women 
and men at peace with themselves and God ; 
though in the blast and the showery seasons those 
pleasant episodes are apt to be forgotten quite. 
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So with the soul. It is not always sorrowing— 
not always in the depth with loneliness and des- 
pair—not always folded round with silence, 
forgotten, and passed by. Oftener than it re- 
members, it is climbing the heights, singing 
at its labour, with the joy of God upon it, and 
the love of humanity all around. 

Half our sorrows and most of our solitariness 
arise from ourselves. A little more love of man 
and of God within us would bring many to our 
side, and open doors and windows for the song 
of comradeship to enter in. And then, inste d 
of sighing, there would be something done, and 
the throb of true love lived would get along the 
line of our daily duty. Sometimes men and 
women have arisen out of absolute sorrow, and 
given a stronger pull to the rope, and spoken 
a quicker word, and taken a braver step forward 
and achieved things in the battle of life ; just as 
the wind and the rain, faced, quicken a healthy 
soul, set the blood boldly tingling, and those who 
dare them, find often in the wilderness and the 
solitary place hearts that were waiting for them, 
needing them, and made glad for ever through 
their passing by. 

God is everywhere, but He is most of all where 
the human outlook is darkest, and human hope 
most feeble. He is in all joy and grief, but most 
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of all where the heart at first fears to seek Him. 
Where the sodden, and the fallen, the buffeted 
and beaten, struggle and stumble, He is to be 
found for certain. Where the dying joys of the 
world are lying, where faith is feeble and hearts 
are growing old, there, most of all, is God found 
walking, in the wind and the rain ; and there, 
most surely, is He met by the brave and the 
bountiful, face to face. 

Let us not, therefore, sit within our griefs, our 
weakness, or our yearnings. Let us get the spirit 
of the open road—the free, wind-blown world— 
and we shall rise above the mists, and get behind 
what blinds our outlook ; meantime and withal 
getting nearer to the God of the sunshine and 
the stars. 
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Too many people miss their opportunity through 
falling asleep, or through going about asking— 
“How is this to end?’’ We need care very 
little about the finish if we make a good job of 
the things from which we build it. Our business 
is to go on, doing what is at our hand, and doing 
it well, if we would be ready for the finish with- 
out fear. 

If only we could know when the angel of our 
highest duty would come wandering by! If 
only we had known, when we despaired and fell, 
letting honour slip, how near we had been to 
victory! If God would issue monthly time- 
tables how earnestly and punctually we should 
be at the junctions of His purposes ! 

- But life’s crises do not advertize their coming. 
While some: are working at the bench or the 
desk, suddenly stands the shadow at the door 
with beckoning finger. Or in dreams, to some, 
softly the greater Slumber takes the place of 
Sleep. Anywhere—as friend meets friend and 
stops him on the street, and they walk away 
together ; or as a strong man gets an arrestment 
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put into his hand. And there is no doubt about 
it—were we only a little more vigilant, much 
of our sorrows, disappointments and failures 
need never have been. 

Think of the return of that man in the parable, 
finding his servants idle or drunken in his ab- 
sence—the weeds in the garden choking the 
lilies—the enemy wrecking his house, while the 
porter slept beside the unfastened door. And 
with what shame they looked up amid their riot, 
seeing his face, sad with the sense of trust mis- 
placed, as he stood upon the threshold. When 
the crisis comes it must not find us idle, or the 
House of Life unclean. 

There is no work, however simple, and no 
soul, however poor, but has its meaning for 
eternity. Life may have a thousand hues, and 
work a thousand shapes, but they all count with 
God. We may not be the millionaire whose mills 
or foundries enable him to build and endow great 
institutions to perpetuate his name. We may 
be only the poorest of poor labourers, with the 
barrow and the spade; or a weak, crippled 
woman who can only give a drink of water to a 
dying man ; or but a forgotten creature, dropped 
from the town’s remembrance, unnoted, nameless. 
The millionaire and the cripple, the strenuous 
and the helpless, the renowned and the obscure, 
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are all as one when the summons rings abroad, 
if only they have been faithful in the work and the 
life which they received. The Court Circular, 
the Burgess List, and the Communion Roll will 
certainly not be used to call the saints together. 
Yet all the faithful will be gathered, and re- 
membered. 

Whatever we are, and in whatever station, we 
owe to God and man our best. The corner- 
stone and the cope-stone are important in the 
blaze of day ; but most important are the big 
rough boulders, all unseen, that hold the founda- 
tions firmly set together. No matter where we 
are, we never know what God is building on us, 
nor what jewel-work He is making of our life. 

The nation whose workers do not do their 
best drifts into the background amongst the 
failing nations. The soul that does not do its 
best falls into the hopeless ranks of the useless, 
who are not reckoned in the great movements 
of the world. It is not the kind of work that falls 
to you that counts for value, but rather the spirit 
in which you do it—often just the playing of a 
poor hand well, and to the finish. The leather 
apron of the smith at the forge, the working 
jacket of the mechanic at his bench, the ragged 
coat of the poorest toiler, have become ere now 
fit garments for the soul’s ascension morning. 
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- And, all the time, watch. Cities have been 
whelmed in conflagration which might have been 
prevented had the watchful eye been waking. 
Ships have been. burned to the water’s edge, and 
lost in the great dark deep, that might have been 
saved had the sentry been vigilant. Life’s pro- 
mise and loveliness have been obliterated and 
erased, that might have been preserved through 
just a little prayerful care. And all the regrets 
over the lost treasures can never restore them 
from the ashes : nor all the tears you shed make 
the ruined life again what it was and what it pro- 
mised to be. 

So watch. Let honour guard your heart until 
the stars fade in the dawn. And through the 
day let every hour ring true above some reality 
lived, and moulded into usefulness and blessing 
for the days that are coming and the children 
whose faces you shall never see. The rest can 
be left safely to guide itself. 
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Love often tells its own story of the passing of 
the loved one. Grief finds no greater con- 
solations than in this: how the light faded 
into grey upon the dear face of the dying—how, 
in that shadow the very day grew dark—how 
the soul went groping out into the deep Un- 
known, till, at the last, Love smiled its long 
good-bye. ‘The broken syllables of each falter- 
ing phrase—the whispered messages, half-heard 
and incomplete, linger in loving memory through 
the years ; and with the power of unshed tears 
fall often, in holiest moments, from Love’s lips 
recalling them. 

So we can understand this truly, the sorrow 
of Love’s going, by the Cross—the agony, 
the darkness, the glory and the strength of 
victory at last—the passing of the King of Love 
to the fullness of His crowning by the black way 
of Pain. 

Nothing can be more remarkable than the 
coolness of the reception of this wonderful story, 
by the world. And yet the proudest philosophy 
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is poor beside it, and the richest dream of the 
poet cold. 

If any one came anywhere and said, “‘ The 
city was threatened with destruction an hour 
ago, and a man saved it, but at the price of his 
life,” the hearts of his hearers would stand 
still. 

But I am come from Calvary, where I have 
seen the Son of God dying upon the Cross for 
the souls of men—and the wonder of it does not 
make folk fall down upon their faces. 

It was bitterly dark. Black sorrow hung 
across the skies. The desolation of utter lone- 
liness was in His heart. The anguish of for- 
sakenness was His. For His last swooning 

memories were that one of those who had been 
- with Him in the intimacies of His ministry had 
sold Him to His enemies, betraying Him with a 
kiss. And one who had been foremost with his 
pledge of fidelity had with oaths denied all know- 
ledge of Him. Can you think that through the 
agonies of that fainting heart—as human as our 
own—there were no pangs of failure, disappoint- 
ment, catastrophe—the sense of having missed 
the mark—the sting of unachievement—the 
horror that, when He came to save, they broke 
Him on the Cross—could it be through His 
fault, somehow ? 
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We can understand that. For there is an hour 
for each, when the tired foot goes out over the 
edge of life, and finds but the void of the dark 
beneath it—when the trembling hand is out- 
stretched and finds no helpful contact any- 
where—when the song and laughter sink to 
silence, and companionship shrinks at the last 
limit, impassable. And all the promises of 
God seem to be blown out, like candles in the 
wind. 

It was so with Him. Faith seemed to the 
credulous a farce on which the curtain was rung 
down: and so they mocked Him there. The 
talk was over and had ended in naught. There 
were no stars beyond the shadow of ourselves. 
And as for Him: “My God, my God—why hast 
Thou forsaken Me ?”’ 

I hear it in the anguish of every dream that 
fails. Its wail breaks across every unfinished 
song. Its shadow flickers through every broken 
light of the incomplete and unaccomplished. 
When life grows of a sudden mean—when 
faith perishes—when hope sinks to the socket, 
and love swoons beside the grey ashes of its 
dying fire ; and the things for which all pioneers, 
prophets and saviours struggled and sacrificed, 
fall among the lost treasures of the human 
soul. 
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Yet, at the darkest moment, there breaks a 
light above the Cross. For, from those pale lips, 
whence so late since spoke despair, falls the 
rich word, ‘‘ Father.” When He cried : “Into 
Thy hands I commend my Spirit. Father, I 
know Thy love, Thy pity, Thy tender mercy— 
Thine eternal fidelity to Thyself. I send my 
soul forth like a homing bird, with a broken 
wing, to Thee. No barred gate waits it. Thy 
hands outstretched are its welcome.” 

It was the voice of spiritual triumph over 
physical fear. That is a terrible thing—the 
shrinking of the flesh from pain—the shudder 
of nerve and sinew in the hour of peril. But 
there is no grander mystery than the soul’s vic- 
tory over that—the soul lifting the body forward, 
till, oblivious of pain and wounding, that wonder- 
ful alliance achieves, at cost of splendid sacrifice, 
what hushes the heart to hear of. 

Jesus Christ was the last who went down the 
valley, in the dark : for His cry of “ Father ”— 
that word which sets to sweetest human melody 
the pulse of the heart of God—has driven 
far the gloom which hitherto lay above the last 
low doorway of the grave. 

That door is now for ever to us the door of 
home—Christ’s door of going and return. For, 
through the grave He passed, and through the 
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grave He came again. The souls of believers 
have an established Right of Way along it ever 
since Calvary. 

On this side it is dark—steep with slippery 
places. For sins and sorrows have been dropped 
there in men’s going. Salt tears have been wept 
often in that way of awakening knowledge, step 
by step, by the pilgrims of the starless hour. 
Yet, as they go, there are hands that were pierced, 
steadying them in their stumbling. A Saviour’s 
song of triumph out of pain is blown across their 
fears—and a Father’s tenderest pity welcomes 
them out of the night, since Christ died on the 
Cross to win for all His children the freedom 
of the City of God. 

The Cross smote death and hell out of the 
way of divine humanity. The blood of Jesus 
sealed our title to our heritage as children of the 
love of Heaven. It revealed to us the terribleness 
of sin. It gave the world a new dawn, And 
they who seek the peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away can find it now be- 
neath the blessed shadow of Love’s Calvary. 
And only there. 

O Christ, before Thy wondrous Cross 
The glories of the world are dead ; 


And all earth’s golden crowns are dross 
Before the thorns that gird Thy head. 
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We ebb and flow like ocean’s tide— 
A shadowy drift of weary men ; 

Teach us the love that for us died, 
And give our darkness joy again. 


O wounded hands that played their part 
That weeping mortals might be blest, 

Touch ye, in love, my throbbing heart— 
Let there be pity, peace, and rest. 
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Tur secret of the Cross of Christ lies in the 
invincible power of His love, before which the soul 
is awakened from its slumber, shaken free from its 
sin, and stirred to the wonder of divine activity in 
sacrificial service. Every human manifestation 
which seeks to be an end in itself, apart from 
that, withers and passes among the things that 
are no more, 

The mystery of mysteries is, that in this symbol 
of superlative submission there is an absolute 
all-conqueringness, testified to by history. 

The aristocratic intellectualism of Greece and 
Rome—the vast contemplative egoism of the East, 
seeking to lose itself in the universal void—the 
restless enthusiasm of Islam—the multiform 
spiritualistic materialism of Egypt—how they 
lost their hold upon the clamouring practical 
world, having given no answer to the sore questions 
of the soul—having within them no solution of 
the mystery of sin, which sets a wilderness be- 
tween a man and God—their message falling on 
the ear and lip, but having no power to change 
the heart—having no worthy motive beyond 
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the dying day, no real hope beyond the black 
grave yawning in the grass. For Turey Hap 
Not THE Secret oF THE Cross. 

And yet they were busy, those old faiths 
seeking long for truth universal, over wastes of 
doubt, and seas of speculation, under uncertain 
skies. 

“IT have it,” cried Greece. ‘‘ Beauty is the 
end of life—poetry and art the fullness of the 
soul.” And she carved her dreams in marble 
by the A®gean sea; and her heart turned to 
stone. 
“T have it,” said Rome. ‘“ Law, order, 
worldly power, these are the highest things.” 
And so she sent her eagles over all the world. 
She built her camps ; she sunk her trenches ; 
she buried her warriors; she hewed her 
ways through dismal swamps and over the 
high mountains. She crossed the foaming rivers 
and the raging firths. She trampled nations 
and empires underfoot, and wrote her name 
everywhere ; till her splendid glories faded be- 
hind the setting suns, through the corruptions, 
lusts, and luxuries that rotted her manhood and 
her womanhood into shame. 

They passed and perished—magnificent 
dreams that died. For Tuey Hap Nor tue 
Secret oF Tue Cross. 
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But the tide of the love of God in Christ has 
risen, and deepened, and is deepening, under all 
moons, through all seasons, under every sky. 
Above all fading systems, the power of Calvary 
has a rising sun before it. Earth’s setting suns 
have no dismay for her. 

Look through history—through its prophecy, 
its portent, its significance, You see religions, 
whose day is dead long ages since, sitting 
among ruined temples, in the desert under the 
stars. You hear the lapping of the Nile waters, 
in the dark, about the mouldering feet of shattered 
gods. You feel the stillness of the spent battles 
of Mahomet—the emptiness and idleness of 
Buddha—the pathos of the failure of the wonder 
of Greece and Rome—smote into paralysis, for 
want of a motive and a hope. By the graves 
that had no star above them, you see many a 
pitifulness of old promises, with the ashes in their 
heart. For Tusy Hap Nor Tue Secret or THE 
Cross. 

But you hear, more and more deeply sounding, 
through the souls of men, the claim of Jesus 
Christ. You see, beyond the far-stretching stars, 
the majesty of His imperial dream, through 
which the Cross goes on to victory. And the 
secret of its power is that it rests not in the things 
that die ; that its final end is not the praise of 
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men, or the winning of perishing commodities ; 
that it seeks no earthly crown ; that the achieve- 
ments and the commendations alike of the 
world’s Herods, Cesars, Pilates, and Gallios, 
are nothing to it. For it has God’s charter of 
manhood and womanhood written upon it, setting 
purity, mercy, honour, love, charity, fidelity, 
and all that stands for Christliness in humanity, 
before all else the world contains. It holds 
within it that piteousness of God’s sacrifice which 
makes His Fatherhood cease to be a phrase, 
and lifts man’s brotherhood above the level of a 
mere political fiction. It opens the door for 
the halt and lame and blind. It clothes the 
naked with the love of Christ. It points the 
sinner to the saving blood of Calvary. It shows 
the shining angels by the tomb. It whispers 
of a dawn beyond earth’s sunsets, a world where 
all the flowers are fair, a morning’s meeting in 
which familiar faces and hands whose touch we 
knew and loved on earth, shall welcome us, when 
Christ shall move among the grasses, whisper- 
ing our names where our dust lies sleeping, that, 
awaking, we may go home.with Him. It fills 
Earth’s empty places. It puts hope into empty 
hearts. And it floods earth’s sorrow with the 
wonderment of promises that are not all in vain. 
For, through its comforting it says, ‘“‘ Fear not. 
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I have overcome the world.” Andi it is for us, 
sinners, that He overcame. ‘Through earth’s 
distractions it says also, in a voice whose accents 
have within them the sound of the wind in lone 
hill places, and the beat of the waves on solitary 
shores, bringing into our harsh entanglements 
the secret of the spell of Galilee, ““ My son—give 
Me thy heart.” 

The quiet, universal, all-enfolding truth of the 
love and the pity of God in the Cross of Christ, 
is the secret of His Triumph. 

So, in that conquering secret there is a duty 
laid on us, upon whose day has ever been the 
light of Jesus—who, through our mother’s lips, 
and our father’s prayers, have learned from the 
beginning the message of Calvary—that, acknow- 
ledging the Kingship of the Son of David, we 
help the advent of His day of victory as God 
has given opportunity to us. Some can steer, 
and some can sail, and some can pay the cost of 
the ship’s passing to and fro ; but some can only 
sit upon the shore and keep the lamp lighted ; 
and some must sit in the dark, with only a half- 
dumb prayer breaking from their sorrows. Yet 
all can give their lives into His service and His 
guidance. Let us, remembering in lowliness 
the message of His Cross, do and be as God has 
fitted us ; and so be found busy in good, when 
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the conquering King again comes to His 
own. 


I have missed the palm-branch waving : 
I have missed the children’s greeting, 
When Thou camest for Love’s saving— 
In Thy triumph I’ve no part, 
Yet I bring my broken heart. 


Wilt Thou pour Thy pity in it >— 
And though far Thy peace is shining, 
Grant, O Lord, that I may win it, 
When the glory of Thy day 
Rolls the gloom of night away. 
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To-pay, out of the loosening of settled ideas 
came unsettlement in ordinary religious thought 
and practice, till the world has drifted into the 
mere religion of the flapper, namely—to get 
through life with a giggle; to have a good time, 
so long as some fool pays for his folly and yours ; 
- to muddle through or fuddle through, setting 
the maxims of Marie Stopes in the place of the 
Beatitudes. This is not a “ kill-joy”’ growl at 
happiness, which is a very different thing. 

There has been in fact an almost complete 
lapse of parental control. Home has largely 
become a mere place of bed and breakfast. The 
picture house, the palais de danse, the lure of the 
streets, have made the domestic fireside of little 
account ; and even parents who would try to do 
better have succumbed, and see their boys and 
girls come and go without question. 

There are some who ought to know better, 
who say, so long as their own family is not affected, 
“This is as it ought to be—when everybody 
is allowed to manage their own life without 
interference from others.” But they forget that 
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it means making life a road-hog’s motor run, 
without attending to the carburettor or the 
sparking plugs. It means in the end a ruined 
machine. 

All honour to the children of the poor, the 
sons and daughters of the slum, who keep their 
lives clean amid manifold temptations. We do 
not realize what it means for a girl of the mean 
streets to grow up into a pure womanhood, ora 
boy to reach manhood, climbing through lust 
and crime, where the prison is but too often 
an incident in their way, like the graveyard 
or the parish church. I take off my hat to 
them every day. They are the admiration of 
the angels, though they may not appear in Com- 
munion Rolls anywhere here. The Roll Call 
of the Saints is not a list of Church Members. 

A good, true, noble gentleman the other 
day when asked, ‘‘ What is to be done? Who 
is to lift this?” replied, ‘‘ The Church.” He 
is a man of business, who helps with much money 
every kind of agency for material good. And 
he said: ‘‘ Not any of these, finally, but the 
Church.” 

Some who were standing by thought he was 
facetious, and laughed as loudly as people usually 
laugh when a rich man makes a joke. But he 
repeated, “The Church. The Church alone has 
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the great divine secret out of which shall come 
glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
and goodwill toward men.” And it is true. 
But the Church is hampered even by her own. 

For it is not only the churchless who are out 
after pleasure. And the Directors of the Sun- 
day char-a-banc companies that carry screaming 
disorder into quiet places, and invade the beauty 
of shore and glen with weekly revelries, are 
not anti-church people, but attend services, and 
give contributions to Christian schemes for 
converting the heathen or turning Jews toward 
Christianity—even, it may be, join in a congress 
debate deploring the desecration of the Sabbath 
Day. I have heard some of them deplore the 
forsaken churches which they have helped to 
empty for a price, and hold up their hands, 
asking, “‘ What are the Churches doing?” 

There is also, alongside of what we have 
referred to, the fact of a suspicion, provoked by 
crude readings of statements by ecclesiastics 
themselves, that the Church has drifted from her 
moorings, that her clergy no longer believe what 
they preach, nor preach what they believe; and 
that Christianity in general, as seen from the 
street, in the lives of Church people, is but an 
effort to square ‘“‘a hirpling practice and a 
creed.” 
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Now, the Church has not drifted from her 
anchorage, but she rides at a longer cable, which 
may well sag occasionally, in still waters, or even 
on an incoming tide out of the great deep. 
Christian faith is a growing fact of the soul. 
True Christianity grows with the growing world. 
The sleeve of the coat of Christ expands with 
the growth of the muscular arm of the develop- 
ing years. The heart of Christ is big enough 
for all. the world’s necessities. 

“Yet to-day there are problems which the 
Apostles never dreamed of, which the prophets 
never saw. But the winds of God never cease to 
blow. All truth is God’s truth. All true light is 
light from Heaven. God is no Sectarian, and no 
community of Christians has Him all to itself. 
The tides of divine power still come into the 
havens from beyond the narrow cramped horizons 
of mortal effort. 

Christ never was up against questions of 
nationalization ; the horrid sunlessness of the 
slum ; the array of nations armed to the teeth; 
the crowding of the seas with ships that bristle 
with guns. Paul never saw a strike, nor thought 
of a coal-mine, an old-age pension, an income- 
tax schedule, nor the price of a war loan. Why 
should he? Sinai enfolds all life, dragging the 
particular along with the universal. 
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The Sixth Commandment covers the den for 
which people pay a rent where they and their 
children may wither through consumption, cancer, 
and rickets. God has not as many questions to 
ask the slum proprietor as the assessor has, but 
He has one that will make him grow cold when 
he hears it. 

The secret of the quiet world and the heart 
honourable is in the Beatitudes. And no man 
‘who has tasted of the well of life at Calvary dare 
stand on the heart of a neighbour in order to hang 
his hat higher, nor trample the weak man’s 
cabbage patch for a wider view of the world. 

A recent agitator said that the lives of the 
workmen are their capital. But that is not so. 
The equivalent of capital is not life, but work. A 
man may liye in a workshop, but do nothing for 
his wage. Any ‘“‘dug-out ” in a forgotten govern- 
ment department might, on that argument, be 
our greatest capitalist. 

A man must always remember that there are 
other classes besides his own, who receive no 
subsidy in a time of stress, and whose silent suffer- 
ings are among the most pitiful things the angels 
look upon. The man who forgets this is not a 
Socialist but a Self-ist. And he is not, of course, 
a Christian. But it is a pitiable fact that those 
who have most strongly taken their stand on 
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clamouring selfishness and querulous discontent 
are mainly those who have turned away from Him 
without Whom, and without the power of Whose 
teaching, they would have still been slaves in 
ignorance and poverty. 

No harvest grows more slowly, because upon 
reluctant soil, than the harvest of Christian love. 
It was not through any other consideration than 
Christianity and the brotherhood of the Christian 
family that classes whose serfdom persisted 
through feudal times, even into modern days, 
were lifted at last to levels of freedom, and, indeed, 
humanity. The same spirit which founded 
hospitals for the sick and dying—which spread 
its sheltering pity over child life, protecting it 
against drunkenness and the martyrdoms of 
early, health-destroying labour, secured for the 
poor, liberty, comfort, safety, leisure, and a wage 
—fighting the environment of the slum within 
and without the heart, shielding womanhood’s 
purity, and trying in every way to give every soul 
a chance. 

Everybody who thinks knows that God’s 
highest revelation is Christ’s gospel of the second 
chance—the conviction that honour and sacrifice 
for good are the noblest things the human heart 
can hope for—with love for liberty, home, and 
clean thought, and life which lifts men above 
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the thought of wage as an end of life, and above 
the fear of death that skulks about the door of 
duty. 

It is time the Church got up and declared these 
things. She has wasted too many valuable years 
over Apostolic succession, and gestures to the East, 
and the shape or colour of a clerical vestment. 
There is only one awakening message for the 
souls of men—and that is Christ’s patient mercy, 
Christ’s call to sacrificial service, Christ’s hallow- 
ing of all life, through and through, and heart by 
heart. And while the Church quarrels in con- 
claves the world is growing old, and may go out 
and find God for itself without her aid. 

There is given to us all who believe, a noble 
opportunity of practical optimism, that is to say, 
the chance of living the faith we speak of— 
making the place we live in a part of the city of 
God—the path we walk in a shining road of 
saintliness—and proving, for the victory of the 
Kingdom of Love, the kinship of humanity with 
the stars. 

Gentlemen—Fall in ! 
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Reticron is the life of the soul—of the State and 
of the individual. It enters into every phase of 
human activity, and, if it be in tune with the 
Infinite, men endure it with a patience that has a 
touch of eternity about it, or go forward at the 
call of duty as though death were among the 
trifles that cast a shadow over the passing hour. 

If, on the other hand, the religion of a com- 
munity, like the heart itself, becomes unsound, 
that community will drag its foot, measure its 
experiences with distorted vision, and will feel 
its life an ever-increasing burden crushing it as 
it goes. 

There is no phase of life into which religion 
does not enter as by right. It claims the 
privilege of speech for encouragement or rebuke 
amidst the transactions and achievements of the 
soul, Each man has his own idea of what 
religion is or is not ; but, however he may call it 
or miscall it, when he is pushed with his back to 
the wall, and death begins to search his pockets, 
the beautiful visitant whom he cherished in his 
breast, or the thing that he battered out of his 
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way where it pleaded with him, comes to him 
as a comfort or a regret. 

_ An army depends on the state of its stomach 
or its boots ; but a living spirit depends on what 
is in its heart. And to-day finds its significance 
from what has found its way there to lurk scowl- 
ing. 

There is undoubtedly a widespread discon- 
tent. And it is very natural, indeed, that this 
should be so, when we remember that so recently 
a world was torn up by the roots, tossed off its 
pivot, and made for years a bloody shambles of 
the fairest hopes of innumerable homes. It takes 
a long time for it to oscillate back into anything 
like stable equilibrium, and for many a day yet it 
will be a vehicle of pain and sorrow, sulking 
among the stars. 

_ When the heavy hand of truculent murder 
smote the happiness of humanity into distraction, 
men and women blamed God because they could 
think of no one else to blame. They ran right 
up the steps of the Great White Throne, and cried, 
“Since this is for no mortal sport, it must be surely 
for food for Thy laughter. Why doesn’t the 
Eternal intervene, and stop this wrong?” But, 
of course, it would make a comic opera of life if 
God were to be whipped into activity with the 
programme of eyery individual’s desire. 
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Nevertheless, the thing which thousands 
thought to be their faith got suddenly out at 
elbows when they saw that all the graveyards 
were not dug for the enemy alone. And@ it has 
frayed the more in the wind and weather of the 
later years. It is an old rule of life—if you can- 
not settle matters within your own heart, get out 
into the open with the Eternal. But it depends 
upon which door you get out by—the one on the 
sunny side of the house where the roses are, or 
that by whose threshold grow hemlock and bitter 
weeds of doubt that ferments into fear and hate. 

Then those who, in the actual field, had, for the 
sake of high ideals, endured hardship and pain, 
and parting from their comrades in the terrible 
farewell—and, having lain in miry ditches, and 
looked on glory, had found it foul—when they 
returned to see the flush of Imperial promises 
faded, the memory of sacrifice smothered under 
O.B.E.’s and war profits, very naturally them- 
selves remembered with an angry intensity. 
Though forgotten, they can never forget. They 
have to stand like beggars at the dole office among 
those who neither knew, nor mean ever to know, 
sacrifice. Is it a wonder that it eats like red rust 
into their hearts ? 

It does not take long for any soul to become 
the lowest common multiple of its environment, 
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I know stairs where a person who has not been 
in the police cells would be suspected by his 
neighbours ; where the children brag how their 
father had battered a policeman, or their mother 
had been brought home on a barrow. ‘There 
are little ones playing in the streets on the edge of 
midnight ; there are penny bets for children ; 
and creatures whose years are hardly more than a 
handful run errands for betting touts. 

- Of course, it is a farce to legislate and make 
it a crime for the folk of the streets to bet so long 
as horseracing is a recognized sport of dukes and 
earls. And I suppose it is one of the primal 
rights of democracy to go to Heaven or hell by 
any way it chooses. But it is one method of 
writing ruin on a country to see our legitimate 
trade on the verge of bankruptcy while the book- 
maker ladles in a fortune from the children of 
the dole. 

I sailed down the Clyde not long since, as far 
as Dumbarton, through the most famous ship- 
yards of the world, and it was like going through 
a graveyard. Not a hammer rang, not a man 
was seen. I do not believe even a water-rat was 
there, for there could not be the temptation of a 
worker’s “‘ piece ”’ to attract it. 

This is the prime opportunity for the sowing of 
the seed of bitterness. ‘The Communist and the 
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Bolshevik, or anyone who has an axe to grind, 
would be fools if they missed their chance. 
There is no handier house for hate to take up 
tenancy within than a heart that has a grievance. 

Those who had anything to sell—alcohol, 
timber, ships, food—got busy selling it at the 
price which famine offered. And those who had 
not, tried hard to procure what necessity bid for ; 
and the prices then established form the focus of 
much of the hardship of to-day. 

While the broken men of the bitter years see 
the new rich heedless of the blood of Belgium 
and Gallipoli in the bank books, can we wonder 
that they growl? It is bad enough to have the 
ancestors and the old plate in the-mansions that 
war profits bought, but sometimes the shadows 
from the trench graves and the seas must follow 
the profiteer to his bedside, asking, ‘‘ Was it for 
this we died?” And the paid agitator, whose 
job is finished the moment men begin to sing 
again in the workshops, may be trusted to see to 
it that the Millennium does not easily find a 
place in the calendar. 

Christ, it is true, did not lay down rules of 
wages, though He did say, ‘“‘ The labourer is 
worthy of his hire,” implying that the hire should 
be as worthy of the labourer as possible, for He 
also said, “The life is more than meat.” And 
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there is no wage anywhere that can fully cover 
the value of a true man’s soul or the merit of his 
work. But He promulgated principles of social 
relationships which should guide us. He bade 
us remember others. He warned us all to pause 
when we touched the edge of hurt to our neigh- 
bour. To love our neighbour is not a one-sided 
proposition, but has its measure—“As ourselves.” 
Forsaking this as a basic principle, our world 
has too often been dragged through swamps of 
selfishness and greed. And we have got to get 
back to Christ to lift us out of it all, and give 
us another chance as children of the Highest. 
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Tuat is the first death—when a man wakes up 
to the knowledge that he has missed the mark, 
come to the end of the path, and there is no 
returning to gather up again into his heart the 
scattered flowers of opportunity. 

I remember the day when I stumbled into 
acquaintance with one who had drunk to the 
dregs the bitter cup of this knowledge. I asked 
him, “ How do you make your living?”? And 
as he looked at me over his shoulder, he said, 
““T don’t make my living. I’m a failure, from 
the country.” 

I knew the place he had come from, and the 
people who must have been his neighbours. 
And as he told me all about it, in the dark under- 
ground den in a slum where he was growing old 
in nameless poverty, I could see the road that 
leads away up the glen behind the cottages beside 
the loch, where many a time he must have gone 
for the peats, or to herd his mother’s cattle ; I 
saw the moonbeams on the waters, the very 
light in the window of the house that had been 
his home ; I heard the singing of the children 
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in the sunshine among the heather, the hum of 
the school, the plash of the waves along the shore, 
the fishermen calling to each other in Gaelic as 
they worked at their nets, the murmur of prayer 
that ran through the village in the evening time 
as each household committed itself to God ere 
it lay down to sleep. It was many a day since 
last he had prayed. No Church pew had known 
his presence for a long while. Many a dark 
way, not very clean, his life had moved along, 
ere it had finally crept to this dire shelter. The 
thought of it all must have stirred those who 
once had loved him, even in the quiet slumber of 
the grave. 

Last year I saw the place that had been his 
home. ‘There is nobody there now to carry on 
the old name. Roofless, the walls are leaning into 
decay : and hardly any except the oldest, and 
they with difficulty, remember anything about 
him. I do not suppose he wished that they 
‘should. And, perhaps, it was better that he 
should crawl through forgottenness into the 
great Forever. He was not the only one who 
had left Love’s garden, and spent his years in a 
pilgrimage through the hell of sorrow and 
regret. : 

I often wonder why any one who has seen the 
starlight above the hills of home, and been touched 
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by the all-enfolding stillness of the glens, where 
thought becomes almost an embodied prayer, can 
choose instead of such environment the scramble 
and crush of the crowd, and the hunger of towns. 
But, of course, to many it seems a poor way of 
spending their days. Life in remote places is 
such a quiet thing: and now that the news- 
papers find out the farthest corners and the 
quietest hamlet, the world beyond the en- 
vironment line seems full of varied interest, and 
crowded with amusement. “‘ Surely,’”’ say the 
hearts that are there, “‘ the interest of no day can 
lag in the big places.” And the post-bag 
brings letters from the cities and over the seas, 
telling of the big wage that can be earned, along- 
side of that which is won in the slow life of the 
village and the glen. Why shoulda man go on 
for ever following the plough along the same 
wind-beaten, rain-swept hillside ? 

Why should his wife mope in her isolated 
home, and the children creep to school through 
miles of moor and mire? In the town there are 
neighbours, the schools are close at hand, and 
work and wage are plentiful. 

So the people pull up the roots that bind them 
to the old place. They get their money easily 
enough for driving a cart or labouring at odd 
jobs, and then suddenly become aware of what 
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the rent amounts to, and what a house itself 
means in a city. Home will probably soon be 
somewhere underground, where sunlight scarcely 
penetrates and the air finds no free entry ; or 
up a steep stair under the slates ; and I have 
seen a woman from the Islands sitting at noon 
with her door locked, from sheer dread of the 
environment to which she and her husband had 
been driven through ill-health and frequent loss 
of employment. 

Folk feel lonely sometimes, and there are 
temptations in a city which appeal to a man, for 
company’s sake. They may spring from a 
perfectly innocent source. I suppose the ne- 
cessity for new companionships arises perfectly 
naturally. One is apt to drift away from earlier 
friendships. You knowall your friend’s old stories, 
and he knows yours. It must become increas- 
ingly difficult to laugh at the proper place time 
after time ; and this must be a trial not only of 
friendship but of patience, and it means separa- 
tion. Or. one suddenly discovers that the 
younger people do not want him, and he himself 
is not moved by the interests of a later genera- 
tion. A man enters then upon the dangerous 
epoch of his life, seeking for amusement in 
spheres of infinite peril. 

Or it may have been when sorrow came, 
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when a little boy or a fair girl was crushed be- 
neath the grey fog of the slum back street. And 
then there is but one house of refuge that irre- 
sistibly calls, tempting a broken man to seek 
for forgetfulness of his woes. A red glow of 
comfort touches him as he lingers by the open 
door, and the sound of hilarity smites the dull 
heart with a hunger-awakening appeal, entirely 
irresistible at last. Thereafter, the shadow at 
the fireside aches, alongside of remembrance of 
the glow of the house of mirth where oblivion 
of domestic care is bought and sold. 

I can imagine what the failure looked like 
when his child died—the shabby lines of his 
figure, the signs upon him of a man on the down 
grade that seldom knows returning. How long 
ago was that? Then he tried the usual little 
shop, with some shrivelled vegetables, and, 
perhaps, a mangle. But it all went wrong some- 
how, and there was the usual scramble for the 
rent. And now he was alone, with a name on 
him that would not be known in the hamlet he 
had left long ago. And he knew he was a failure, 
never to be anything else. His soul must live 
on now till the end of its lease, in the same 
battered tenement of clay which it had made 
so ruinous, wretched and mean. 

And yet, however poor and lonely it be, the 
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house of the soul may still have its windows 
cleaned ; the weeds may be cleared from the path 
that leads up to the door of it. A light, however 
feeble, may be kept burning on the hearth, that 
one day He who seeks for the derelict whom 
the world so easily forgets, may find entrance 
to the heart, speaking words of hope, which will 
wake the soul to memory of the waves on lonely 
shores afar, of the lamp in a loving mother’s 
window till she died, and of hands that tenderly 
touched her sleeping boy, and lips that kissed 
him with a love that was snow-white when he lay 
at the door of dreamland long ago, That old 
love is always pleading, and God has before now 
listened to a mother’s plea for her sinful child, 
brokenly uttered at the Throne of Grace. And 
for the failure this is always the strongest argu- 
ment which the angels hear in Heaven. 
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Sr. Paut in the Epistle to the Romans says, “ Now 
the God of Hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing—that ye may abound in hope.” 

That is a very great title of God the Father, 
and it is His special right in Jesus Christ. For 
Christ Himself was the oe expression 
of the Hope of God. 

If we believe in God we joy to act along the 
way of His purposes, in a constant, loving en- ~ 
deavour to achieve His will. For we cannot 
know God without loving Him. And if we love, 
even death itself can be no final obstacle in our 
efforts after the victory for Love’s sake. For 
perfect love casteth out fear, alike in our approach 
to Him Whom we love, and in what we face of 
peril, toil, and pain on His account. Yet we 
cannot go on without Hope. The lines of our 
purpose sag—the feet of our endeavour grow 
weary—the wings of our ideal droop, before 
disappointment, failure, and sorrow. Hope still 
whispers of to-morrow. Faith grips our hands, 
steadies us when we stumble, and uplifts us 
when we fall. And so our unrest finds ease ; 
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and confidence restored gives gladness to us 
as we turn again towards the path of duty. Joy 
is for the labour of the day ; peace is our pillow 
in the dark ; hope is our candle burning till the 
dawn—if we believe in God. 

And when we remember that God Himself 
had such hope in the possibility of our redemp- 
tion from sin and selfishness that He gave 
His own happiness for us upon the Cross, we 
face whatever is before us with a fresh confidence 
of invincibility. The God of Hope alone can 
fill us with all joy and peace in believing, that 
we may abound in hope, and never surrender 
to despair. It is thus that the faithful have 
hung above them the splendour of the morning 
star. ‘They alone, who have confidence in a 
God of Hope, have always the power of the dawn 
about them and their labour. 

It is in a very sure sense a message for to-day, 
striking deeply into the core of our social diffi- 
culties now. It has within it the secret of 
deliverance from our present discontents. If 
hope can be reloosened in our world, joy and 
peace shall be once more in our homes, and our 
workshops, and our hearts. 

This is, of course, a time of many despairs. 
There is a shadow adrift which hampers industry 
and depresses thought, and hangs a curtain 
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between us and the sun. Too many seem to 
take no pride in work, look upon it as a bondage, 
or never care how little they do, or how they 
do it. And despite the busy efforts of philan- 
thropists and statesmen, the result seems to be 
only new futile combinations rather than elimina- 
tion of the old spirit which has already made such 
shipwreck in the past. We rearrange the broken 
pieces of human relationships, but we do not 
mend the shattered vase. Our tendency to-day 
is towards destruction rather than upbuilding 
and restoration. 

Naturally, the slaves of yesterday become, if 
they can, the slave drivers of to-day, and they, 
too, grow selfish, mistrustful, envious, oppressive, 
bondsmen of the fetish of material prosperity. 
The bottom dog of a hundred years since snarls 
when he gets on the top of the column, for 
human nature has a memory that barks when it 
loses the fear of the whip. Bitter thoughts and 
vindictive projects of revenge are the enemies 
of that hope from which issue joy and peace, for 
they destroy faith in the soul of a man. 

Hope is life’s best necessity. It is very difh- 
cult not only to be an optimist, but even just to 
go on dreaming, unless one’s dreams come true 
sometimes. It may be that we learn good 
through evil, and understand thrift from a course 
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in the-School of Penury. Yet it is often very 
difficult to understand, or to be certain of causes, 
or to find avenues of escape, and lines of duty. 
For the froth on the surface is not a real guide to 
what is underneath. There may be swift cur- 
rents moving of which we are not aware, although 
they grip our keel, and master the pull of our helm. 
There may be magnetic influences which upset 
our compass. And sometimes we fear to stretch 
our hands out lest we disturb the balance of 
affairs and topple them into a worse condition. 
Yet, if we have faith in a God of Hope, a policy 
of idleness or inaction is a policy of defeat. It 
is a dead man’s philosophy of conduct. If we 
hope, we work for what we hope in, believing in 
the Right, and remembering the Judgment Seat 
of God. 

There is also the philosophy of the crew, 
that, in the leaking ship, break open the rum 
casks, and go drunk to death, when they should 
have pumped the vessel till she might have 
floated into safety, or at least into the line of a 
rescue somewhere on the seas. 

A faith in God means every man at his place, 
doing all he can, and praying all he can, to restore 
a sadly shaken world into equipoise again. 

Of course, we are living now in the mass. 
Life has become a big tenement, with one 
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commonstair. I mustgo idle because a fool some- 
where between me and the street has a quarrel 
with the management. 

A whole community must get out of gear 
because some disgruntled member breaks a 
window in the basement. Nevertheless, as we 
may learn right through wrong, and appreciate 
economy through extravagance, so we may learn 
the secret of the power of God through the 
futility of the vaunted strength of man. We 
learn hope in the school of Despair. And, after 
all, it was a grave that gave us the wonder of life 
undying. 

No power in the world can destroy a man’s 
soul, or ruin absolute good, or overthrow God, 
or wipe out love from the prime rules of spirit- 
ual conduct, or drive Christ away from the Cross- 
roads. The final victory is with the things of 
the spirit—the love that makes the heart a holy 
place—however frequently obscured by passion 
or the petulance of self. 

Charity may wear thin, but it is, till the finish, 
the shield of the pilgrim soul. Love’s light never 
goes out till God’s work is completed. Hope’s 
candle burns through all into the dawn. 
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Tues never lose their power. 

From the cradle to the grave Love gives a 
meaning and a pulse to every human deed and 
thought. ) 

When the young heart goes forward in the 
long road that winds into the world, Love 
watches from the threshold, and Love’s remem- 
brance keeps the soul strong and faithful every- 
where, in every circumstance. 

For it drags with it the golden links of the 
mother’s prayer—the silent faith of a father’s 
affection. ‘These keep its feet out of hell, and 
its steps from the track of uncleanness, Often 
a shadow, dim, yet as the presence of an angel, 
interposes between desire and shame, right up 
to the verge of sacrifice. 

For, even when the way leads to death itself, 
Love lifts the heart high above the level of all 
fear. Many a soul has taken the venture right 
over the edge of life itself, and dared the great 
unknown, remembering that to turn back in the 
dread moment of decision would mean the 
bringing of a shadow across the face in the fire- 
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light, which thinks of him with prayerful pride, 
—the breaking of a heart which has kept the 
thought of him holy as in some stainless shrine. 
Love makes the soul of a man stronger than death, 
master of all perilous circumstance, indomitable 
in the perils and changes of life’s conflict. For 
the thought of Love keeps the flame of honour 
burning with a steady flame which even the wind 
which blows down the narrow lane that runs 
across the Valley of the Shadow can never ex- 
tinguish. The candle of Love’s honour burns 
right down to the socket, no matter how heavy 
the draught that blows against it anywhere. 

There are many things in life that are almost 
as strong as death. Mere bodily vitality can 
give that courage which dares the sharp edge of 
disaster and gets close up against dying. Indeed 
the problem of courage is one that has con- 
tinually to be gauged in any season of difficulty 
and danger. I have seen it daily emerge, with 
its questionings. 

And, after all) what makes a coward? ‘Ten 
thousand things which the soul can never foresee. 
Hunger that saps a man’s strength : the sudden- 
ness of the call to steadfastness : the chill of the 
grey morning in the clinging damps and fogs : 
the weariness of vigils in the miry trench : the 
fact of having to face overwhelming odds : the 
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thought, even, of the children and the sleeping 
ones in the quiet homes across the sea —the very 
love of life itself which is instinctive in the human 
breast. And much, besides, that cannot be 
analyzed, because it is ineradicably individual 
to the soul that has to face the crisis. 

It is tremendously more easy to understand the 
bloody sweat, the cry that the cup should pass, 
than to face the submission of ‘‘ Thy will be done, 
even in my own undoing.” 

It is sometimes far simpler to appreciate the 
stepping aside, the turning of the back, the 
surrender, even the flight, of a strong man, in 
the sudden Gethsemane into which his destiny 
seems to have thrust him. 

So that the Miracles have been wrought, 
times beyond number, of strength that became 
as water, till the soul was renewed, and the 
trembling knees were stiffened in the outpost, 
and the heart recovered the throb of the victory 
tune. Call no man coward till you have fully 
known the circumstance of his awaking in the 
moment of the duty call ; for I have seen the 
secret which brings manliness again to its own 
triumph, and the soul that shrank one moment, 
pass through the dark hour of the conflict, with 
the laughter of heroes mocking death to his face. 
Honour the love of what touches life’s grey 
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levels with the glamour of the ideal—and all 
that at the last gives comfort to the brave, broken, 
dying on the battlefield. These things are 
stronger than death can be—they give death 
the lie when he claims to have the finish in his 
hands—they make mockery of pain, and give to 
Sacrifice her crown, albeit a crown of thorns. 

There are meaner things that run death itself 
close in the contest for mastery. Selfishness, 
that rots sacrifice out of the heart—hatred, 
which is base-born cousin of death—greed, the 
poison-fungus of the soul—lust, the unclean 
haunter of sweet hours and places—and all that 
carries murder and suicide with it. 

But Love stands higher than all—a white 
queen crowned, sitting enthroned in a stainless 
heart, immaculate and invincible. For Love is 
stronger than mortal strength. It gets past the 
most vigilant guard ; it lifts to manliness the 
shrinking spirit ; it inspires honour to face the 
hour of sternest disaster ; it clothes suffering 
with the light that never was on sea or land. 

It makes the eye forget sleep, the heart forget 
weariness, the grave lose its bitterness, and death’s 
door lie open, with the Cross within it, never 
again to shut upon the hopes of men. 

Love, in its anxieties, did not haunt graveyards, 
but it planted prayer at the gate of the grave, till 
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the strong roots of faith broke the seal, and angels 
rolled away the stone. 

Therein lies the real mystery of Christ,and His 
revelation of the life that is not ended at the tomb. 

It is herein that He reveals the loving heart of 
God. We go lamely forward under stars that 
set ; the shadows lie cold about our way ; and a 
terrible thing is Love’s Good-bye. But as we get 
upon our knees at Love’s going from us, we see 
the shining footprints, nail-marked, in the gloom, 
—the trail of the Pioneer Who marked the path- 
_ way into light, for us to follow. 

And earth puts on a deeper significance ; and 
the sacrifice of duty becomes an eternal com- 
pulsion of the soul. Death loses its dread. And 
we go home through darkness to the dawn, with- 
out a shadow on our faces, led by the strong love 
that is crowned with the morning star. 
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Amonc the finest things that catch the heart of 
worker and dreamer alike is Whitman’s song of 
the Pioneers. But it is poor alongside of that of 
the ancient poet Isaiah, which is the world’s best 
chant of the men who draw a furrow through a 
desert, and fling a handful of seed along it till the 
bare wilderness gets touched with the sweetness 
of a new hope. 

The messengers of the divine awakening carry 
gladness with them. There will be joy and singing 
as they pass. The lame shall be uplifted ; the 
stricken cheered ; the very dumb have a song 
stirred within them. ‘That is the test of the true, 
and, indeed, of everyone who claims to be a herald 
of God ; for true religion is a two-handed affair. 
The man who believes in Christ climbs with one 
hand, but his other is for helping up the heights 
the brother who has no strength for climbing and 
yet must not be left behind. And while, in one 
room of the heart, faith’s light is burning, there is 
another chamber, always, for the thought of those 
whose soul’s house has fallen into ruin. 

As they go forward the day of the mirage is 
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ended. There will be real wells in the desert ; and 
_ the phantom shimmerings afar that drew the wan- 
derers on to bitter madness shall no more mock 
the dying in their thirst. And the feet of the 
pioneers shall wear a track through the untra- 
versed—a road that leads up out of the world’s 
darkness and pain. It is very naturally a high way ; 
for the goal of the seekers is nothing short of that 
end of all noble quests—the soul’s realization of 
its best in the very heart of God. It is a way of 
holiness. No unclean foot stains that track. The 
mean and foul of heart are not found there, except 
for only a little while, and by accident. And the 
way that the brave beat out Godward is for even 
the poorest and most simple-minded. The 
commonest man and woman enter it by right, and 
climb, following the footprints of the best. They 
cannot go wrong in it. For it is the way of 
rightness—a straight way. There is no side- 
tracking in the path of the soul’s destiny. 
Roads are brave things—memorials of a great 
faith. What fidelities dragged them up over the 
heights—balanced them along the edge of giddy 
precipices—builded them across morasses, in days 
of old. The light-bearers, the path-finders, the 
idealists, the poets, conquerors, death-carriers, 
life-bringers, all have deepened the track of them. 
The most grass-grown has. been busy in its day 
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with the crowded joys and sorrows that once 
wore it to the rock. Law and order find their 
entrance so, into barbaric chaos and ancient 


wrong. The swift foot of Love—the heavy step 


of Sorrow, dying, carrying her dead—every 
message of pain or peace has gone along that way. 
There is a pathos of sacramentalness about it. 
Sacrifice has made it. Graves of the makers, and 


bones of the menders, have kept it open for man 


and God, skirting the verge of ultimate things, 
touching the limits of furthest thought. 

As we lift our eyes, in our going, our hearts 
follow our gaze. Even to die, where the passing of 
the brave has left a trail, means life. And Memory 
awakens Courage. We look before and after, and 
our souls grow strong. 

Isaiah has a song for all who are despondent 
—about whose feet the fog is lying, and in whose 
hearts is fear of the Unknown. “ Look,” he says, 
“all the time Joy and_Gladness have been walking 
ahead, just ahead. Keep going on, even through 
your tears. They will wait awhile.” And then you 
recall the Psalm of the shepherding of God, 
which says, ‘‘ Goodness and Mercy -have-followed 
me all the days of my life, and I will dwell in the 
House of the Lord for ever.’”’ You are beset behind 
and before with angels, where you thought were 
only shadows of disappointment and care. And 
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though you fall at the very finish of your journey, 
these shall lift you over the threshold into the 
House of Love for ever. , 

If there is a religion that teaches anything 
short of that, it is not of God. It is out 
of touch with the messages of the saints, 
It is not in the road of the Pioneers. It 
can make life only a procession of lugubrious 
souls whose guttering candles drop into black 
darkness, in a world of wailing ghosts. The 
divinest message is Sursum corda! ‘‘ Keep up 
your hearts, in the way of duty.” And it comes 
from Calvary, whose shining road was beaten out 
by the pierced feet of the Pioneer of pioneers, who 
thrust death and sorrow out of the way of poor 
humanity, and gave it a blood-bought title to the 
stars. 
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A creat many people feel often that they are shut 
out from life’s rewards and divine blessings 
because they cannot do things that are big enough 
to be worthy of such. What a fine vision is it to 
be a pioneer of the world’s progress—to hew 
paths across the flint of frowning mountains, to 
lay causeways over the morass that blocks the road 
to the sea, or to make straight in the desert a high- 
way for the Lord. They have not capital or they 
have not faith, and it may be that no big chance 
comes their way, or they may not be able either 
to grasp or to make an opportunity for themselves. 
But it must never be forgotten that all things are 
not measured by the same inch-tape, any more 
than are all souls cut out from the same pattern 
or size. Humanity is not standardized. And it is 
well that this is so, for the same emergency is 
never repeated in history. Nonconformity to con- 
ventional regulations is the working rule in most 
things that have lifted the world higher up the 
hill Difficulty. The time that islost in looking up 
the index of precedents means victory missed. 
Conquest that has been worth having has most 
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often been secured through the venture of faith, 
the risking of the unknown, the leap in the dark. 
He who, when the emergency comes, sits down 
to consider what others have said, or what others 
may say, gives Defeat her opportunity. 

If one has not the chance of building a highway 
for the Lord on a direct contract, it is something 
to beat out a track,or to lay stepping-stones so 
that the children and the weak and the aged may 
pass dry-shod. It may not be the same work, but 
it is work of the same kind. And, at any rate, 
whatever makes it easier for Love, or Duty, or 
Honour to get about their business, is a piece 
of work for God: for wherever these are He 
is not far off. Whatever helps forward broadening 
enlightenment, liberty, progress, goodness, know- 
ledge and hope is in the line of the divine purpose. 
Where a true man lives and works, or where he 
has fallen in his place of service, lies along the 
course of the triumph-marchof Heaven. His grave 
in the wilderness marks the limit of advance, 
meanwhile. No life is ever thrown away if it has 
tried to do its best. The souls of the dead ride 
at the head of the army when the king enters on 
his own. 

In this inevitable value of activity for good lies 
the secret of the unity of humanity in Christ, 
alongside of Whom there is no difference of rank 
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or race, colour or tribe. It is in this that we find 
the fact that liberty is not for one man to the 
exclusion of another ; and the faith that a man 
will not be judged by catechisms or articles of 
creeds, but by the measure of love in his thoughts 
and action for the sake of his fellows and the 
kingdom of heaven. The life that has the Calvary 
touch in it stands forward in the first rank among 
angels and men. The hand that has pulled the 
rope, helped in cross-carrying, snatched a neigh- 
bour from the mire or from the edge of hell, 
comforted the afflicted, and steadied the dying, 
will be among the hands that are whitest at the 
table of Christ. The Bishop and the Baptist stand 
in the queue at the door of God, and there is no 
question of holy orders in the last roll-call of the 
saints. Each soul that carries to God a heart with 
love in it bears to Him a Holy Grail. 

This gives the lie to the thing so often called 
faith—that makes us unwilling to believe that 
there can be any good in those who do not worship 
in the same Church as we, or who do not hate 
what we hate, or love what we think we love. It 
makes us stop the clock that only rings its alarum 
on Sunday mornings ; for it makes us consider 
whether it is a fact that it ticks one kind of music 
on Monday and Tuesday and the rest of the week, 
and then becomes a holy thing for an hour or so 
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once in seven long days and nights when we 
seldom or never remember God. There must be 
something of poverty in our performance if we 
only tune our fiddles on the Sabbath Day ; and 
ours must be a “ hirpling ” progress if we only 
hold our breath and try to walk steadily on our 
way to Church. There is no such thing as a week- 
day practice and a Sunday faith, if the heart is 
right and true. Trade, politics, literature, philo- 
sophy, money and the want of it—through every 
one of them the angels have a right of way. The 
life of To-day, and To-morrow, and Eternity is an 
unbroken continuity, open to the vision of God 
always. The true heart never feels that to be a 
painful scrutiny, any more than it would try to 
evade the glance of the eye of a friend. The 
highway of the Lord has gone crooked in a life 
otherwise, and the soul is desert, and may become 
derelict, unless the crooked is made straight again 
by love. 

To-day is to be made a fair thing, like a white 
rose among the graves of dead and desolate 
yesterdays. Heaven is made up of our to-days, 
lived and aspired, marked by ebbings and flowings, 
scarrings and conquerings. Our days should be 
threads of God’s day, golden, though with dust 
upon them. What is done well now is done well 
forever. 
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To-morrow is nothing for us, or worse than 
nothing, unless it has grown out of a beautiful and 
loving Now. And we can all secure that in some 
measure—tying the loose ends of truth, making 
religion a fact of existence, and life an impulse and 
influence of charitable tender helpfulness in the 
world’s darkness, desolation, and sin—like a song 
in the dark, or bells in a mist, for the wandering 
and despondent who have lost their way. There 
is no wage that can cover it ; but it is worth while. 
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Att the past sorrow of the world, and our present 
unrest, have their source in the fact that, as the 


prophet and the Psalmist both said, “‘ God’s ways _ 


are not as our ways.” We are out of tune with our 
destiny. We have quarrelled with eternity, and it 
has put all our clocks wrong. There are many 
things that prove this. 

It would indeed be a terrible tragedy if God’s 
ways were like ours. We are so loth to forget, and 
so eager not to forgive. Human nature is so much 
inclined to take advantage of any superiority that 
may fall to it. It is not a very uncommon experi- 
ence to find men, occupying quite respectable 
positions, who, just because the weak have no 
strong champion to speak for them, no strong 
hand to fight their battle, oppress them in count- 
less ways, taking advantage of them in every 
transaction, knowing that sheer fear of being left 
on the cold side of the world will make them 
submit, rather than protest. God’s way is not like 
that. He is the protector of the weak—the Friend 
of the solitary. He makes, even in the snowdrift, 
a bield for the homeless ; and while oppression 
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walks the world, His pity slumbers not nor 
sleeps. 

We all know how mean and vindictive human 
nature can be—the meanest thing out of hell. 
The lower and the worse it becomes, the more it 
treasures hate. How often have we seen a man, 
who, just because he has been found out, has 
treasured enmity, like a bitter poison in his heart, 
against the person who has discovered him, 
following him, at the worst, like some evil beast— 
lying in wait to leap, whenever opportunity made 
an opening, on his reputation, and his honour, and 
everything wherein he may hurt him. God’s way 
cannot be like that. There can be no meanness 
with Him. His censure is not vindictive. His 
divinest quality is fair play. Therein, of course, 
lies the secret of much of the evil man’s hatred of 
God. For, to become right again, his petty trade 
thievings, the pleasure of his mean lusts, his 
covetous and vitriolic libellings, would all have 
to be thrust out of his heart, passing from his life 
like thieves leaving prison, who have done their 
time. God asks from him cleanliness of soul, 
unselfishness of conduct, straightness, and truth, 
without which no man shall see heaven; while he 
prefers to keep his life a crouching thing, crawling 
through underground tunnels of deceit, if haply 
he may get the advantage of another, in money or 
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in words. And whoso differs from him becomes 
his foe. Now truly, to hurt or to hate anyone is 
not God’s way. 

The other night, a man, passing me as he left 
a car, said, ‘‘ I hate that collar like hell.” But to 
judge from his appearance, I should not have 
thought that he hated hell so much as his words 
implied, for he seemed in all respects one to whom 
a decent person would give a wide berth. But I 
understood at least why he hated my collar. It 
stood for what every day made him feel that he 
had been found out. And he knew it. It was a 
foolish thing for him to lose his self-restraint 
without provocation. 

God’s ways differ, of course, from man’s, 
because He has perfect knowledge of the human 
heart—the thoughts that stain the soul, the 
passions that are on an uncertain leash, only for 
private interview, not allowed over the doorstep, 
kept from the front door and the street, like poor 
relations of whom we are ashamed, that might 
blab our inconvenient secrets to callers. To Him 
they are all known and measured, just as much as 
if they accompanied us to the office, the mill, or 
the market, or went arm in arm with us to Church, 
sat in the pews beside us, climbed the pulpit 
stairs, or went round with the bag at the collec- 
tion. No man sees aright the inner life, which 
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is the real life, of his neighbours. Hence is it that 
many a man has sat in the respect of the world, 
written nobly, spoken movingly, and had a fine 
obituary, whose hidden life has been a crooked, 
execrable, mean thing in the eye of the All- 
beholding. The whited sepulchre has by no 
means ceased to be the private residence of many 
a soul. Yet, what a blessing it is that such vision 
is not ours—that God alone judges, having alone 
the knowledge that beholds the secrets of the 
heart of man, like the pebbles in a brook. For 
He sees, with charity, the weakness, like a slippery 
stone on which we stumble in the dark, the frayed 
string that only waited for the tug of opportunity, 
the impulse that some long-forgotten sinner 
passed on to us, for our sorrow. And He has the 
secret and the will of healing in His touch, and a 
vast pity inexhaustible, for the soul repentant. 
The peace of the individual and the world is 
found in that. When the temporal gets into tune 
with the eternal, there will be joy amongst men. 
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Tue method of early man in most things was to 
think very briefly and act very suddenly. His 
thought had no reflection in it. And he, therefore, 
had a long and very arduous scramble as through 
a jungle of mistakes, punctuated by murders, till 
he fought, or crept, or stumbled into the begin- 
nings of civilization. How he ever survived till 
then is one of the greatest puzzles of unwritten 
history ; but he had blood caked on his scarred 
skin when he did stagger out of the goblin- 
haunted dark into the dawn. He became a law- 
maker then, though the bludgeon was not entirely 
laid aside, being occasionally brought into use 
again when any man dared to claim as his right 
what it was not convenient to yield to him, or 
when any one invaded the established privilege of 
others, thinking that he might have his turn of 
law-making and the administration of justice with 
the bludgeon’s aid. ‘The houses of an unstable 
world are, however, so insecurely set that he who 
rashly tries to shift their foundation is apt to bring 
the whole thing down upon himself. 

Violence was the first law. An awkward inter- 
loper, or a forward obstructor of the foot-track 
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through the forest, or a fool who thought that he 
could shout his neighbour down, was exceedingly 
liable to make a break across his family’s record 
for longevity, and to be the forerunner of those 
who died young because they bored their fellow 
men. It has always been unpleasant to think of 
being the chief object of interest in one’s own 
funeral, having emerged from a competition 
between the affection of the gods and the dislike 
of those who knew you best on the earth. 

The law of the jungle is the bludgeon, speedily 
and unexpectedly applied upon the most effective 
spot. The guillotine as an expeditious medium 
of conducting a removal belongs to the period of 
developed civilization, which, murdering in the 
name of Justice, does not require to be nervous 
about leaving traces. 

The Kingdom of Violence, however, has no 
abidingness. It is the child of fever, and itself has 
a temperature which burns it'up even as it clutches 
the throne it has usurped. He who rules by terror 
is tuning men’s passions to rebellion pitch. He is 
sitting on the safety-valve. His ministers of state, 
if they be wise, will always keep as near as possible 
to an open window or an unlatched door, ready to 
run if they can when the explosion comes. His is 
a hectic court. He suffers from chronic deteriora- 
tion of the heart. In fact, anybody, anywhere, who 
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endeavours to prevail by loud talk or by methods 
of the wild, learns his vital lesson soon or late. 

The way of quiet is the way of true strength. 
It is the better way. The harvest is not trampled, 
but gets time to grow. And purposes have the 
chance to ripen and to harden. : 

One cannot help thinking of these things, as 
one remembers the bitter years, when the world 
has been filled with so much thunder of war ; and 
the lingering echo of it all is heard in present 
' discontent and squabble between class and class, 
master and servant, men and their job, when the 
beatitude of the meek inheriting the earth would 
be received with laughter. Nevertheless, the 
American was right who said, “‘ Just so—when 
everybody else is done with it.” Indeed, one has 
not so very long to wait for realization of that 
condition. 

We have got to get back to the hour of the still 
small voice. There will be no prosperity and no 
progress till the babblers are thrust aside, and the 
real workers have a chance with their job. The 
whirlwind tears the plain. The thunders send 
forth their trumpetings. The lightnings divide 
the heavens. And then the birds sing, and the 
soul hears with understanding the still sad music 
of humanity. The broad way trembles with noisy 
traffic. There are flags that have bloodstains on 
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them, and songs of hate going onwards with the 
crowds. But the road that climbs up into the heart 
of the rainbow is folded in quiet ; and it leads to 
the heights of -victory, each stage marked by 
sacrifice. Beneath, the sparrows chatter and the 
ravens croak, but aloft the eagle soars through the 
vast silences against the sun. The day of Violence 
gives graves, and pain, and women wailing over 
their beloved, for Humanity to remember shudder- 
ingly. But the Kingdom of God comes in from 
ocean’s immensity on the full tide’s onward moving 
stillness. 

The day of Violence is being builded out by 
the prayers of women and children. The Field of 
Lilies means more than the Field of Blood. Love 
takes the stars of God and twines them in her 
crown. And her song shall be heard by the angels 
long after songs of hate have been forgotten like 
things that have never been upon the world. Let 
us all get together and begin to labour for the 
coming of that day. 
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THE wisdom of the world has always insisted upon 
knowledge as the source and guarantee of strength 
and power. In dark ages the man who knew was 
the man who dominated others. ‘The man who had 
gripped the meaning of things—who had seen 
the glimmer and followed where it led—who had 
caught clues in the dark and tracked them through 
labyrinths of doubt and question and despair till 
they led him to truth or near it—was acknowledged 
as having that within his hand which made him a 
master of men. In his inquiry lay the beginnings 
of thought. In his dim and uncertain gropings 
lay the germ of all discovery, philosophy, science, 
the secret of advance from ignorance and savagery 
to the broadening light of civilization. 

It always holds good. A man must know or 
die. All business success, all triumphant progress 
in commercial enterprise, has its foot upon this 
truth. It must take its first step forward from 
knowledge if it is to make a real beginning. 

You would be laughed out of the markets if 
you knew nothing of buying and selling, and the 
qualities or quantities of things that are bought 
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and sold, while daring to enter the lists in com- 
petition with others. Bankruptcy would soon put 
upon your head the crown of idiocy, and lead you 
off the stage into deserved oblivion. For, in trade 
or research, you must know not only something 
about the field, but something also about your own 
capacity. 

The poet, with a sonnet humming in his brain 
or an ode beating at his heart, will make a sorry 
lawyer, or a poor watcher of fluctuating markets, 
and is a fool if he enters the field without saying 
good-bye to sonnets. The man who does not know 
how to frame five sentences of coherent talk even 
about the weather will certainly not excel in pulpit 
or in Parliament, but may have phases of capability 
and intelligence in his nature sufficient to make 
him rise in other spheres of activity and life. Burns 
won immortality as a song writer, but only disaster 
as a farmer. Byron was a poor Peer, but a peerless 
poet. A man must, therefore, not only have 
knowledge of what he is hammering at, or he will 
never hit the nail on the head ;_ but he must also 
have knowledge of himself, or he may not even 
have ability to swing the hammer. He and his 
work engage themselves in a life or death grapple 
against all opposing forces. The poet says, “I 
can sing this song, and it is to be myself and my 
song against the ages and their silences or din.” 
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The merchant says, “‘I see all the roads, and all 
the ropes, and my heart and hand are fit for the 
mastery.” And so he pushes his enterprize to 
triumphant issue knowingly. The soldier says, 
‘‘T am able to live or die fighting, but this is the 
plan for victory,” and so he deploys his lines and 
leads his charges, knowing himself, his art, and 
the needs of the campaigning. 

In all things that men speak of, or struggle at, 
or win in, or fail at, these are the stark necessities 
—to know yourself and to know the work—its 
needs, its difficulties, its risks, and its uncertainties. 
History would hold a mocking finger at a man in 
all the ages—he would be tittered at by every 
generation of the foolish and the wise—unless he 
had faced life’s necessities and crises with these 
qualifications. 

And yet all these are not of the highest 
immortalities. There are higher things and ends. 
The empire he builds topples some day amongst 
the cast-off crowns and kingdoms that crumble in 
No-man’s-land. The fortune he wins is squandered 
by those he never sees—lightly and with laughter 
because it costs them nothing in the winning, 
though its costs them more than they think in the 
spending—what cannot be put in money columns 
or spoken of in the open earth or heaven. The 
business he secures he cannot carry with him even 
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a step through the narrow door that will be at last 
just as wide for the pauper as for him, and just as 
narrow for both of them. The politics he con- 
centrates so constantly upon will be seen, even 
before he is dead, to have been not worth the 
squabbling over. Indeed, to the angels, most of 
our political parade and blatter of men must seem 
less than a march past of little boys playing in the 
streets. They are only little patches of life. There 
are bigger things than them all to think of and to 
know ; and the soul must know them, if it would 
be.a truly living thing, and not a blind bit of being, 
grubbing in the dust till the earth covers it. 

The great thing is that every day a man must 
acquire knowledge of his own soul. Self-owner- 
ship is our heaviest cross. It is this that carries 
with it our greatest risk. The drunkard drags an 
immortal comrade—an angel in chains—wherever 
he goes reeling in shame. The libertine defiles a 
deathless spirit’s wings in the foul channels of his 
life. The hypocrite carries through all his 
tragedy an indweller that cannot die. They are 
gagged and silenced meanwhile, but they will 
blab in the judgment. They will tell tales of mean 
streets, and stories of squalid lives that shall stir 
the pity of listening eternity. Hence the abso- 
lutely terrible necessity of acquaintance with the 
unfamiliar self that dwells within us. For the hour 
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is coming when the ghost of the opportunity we 
thrust from the door will return to sit beside our 
pillow, and, like pictures on a prison wall, the 
dreams we told to wait till we wanted them will 
come when we want them not. 

A man can flee from war, or prison, or debt, or 
discomfort, if it gall him, but from his own 
shadow he can never escape. 

So we are mad—if we are not fools—to neglect 
that mysterious indweller in our heart, or to leave 
its house unclean till the angels sweep it at the 
finish, and the footprints on its floor be laid bare 
for God. 

Learning all we can, our greatest wisdom is to 
learn our souls’ secret through and through, if we 
would make life, here and hereafter, a thing 
worthy of what we feel to be our divine destiny, 
beyond the tangled purposes and elusive hopes 
along our way. 
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DisciPLesHIP is just devotion to learning any- 
thing. The apprentice sees everything and en- 
deavours to understand the significance of every 
stage toward achievement, and when he has 
mastered the long processes he goes forth as a 
journeyman, a day’s work in his right, to do and 
to create. He has learned his task—he goes out 
to proclaim its message. 

In an especial sense, of course, we understand 
discipleship as signifying the study of the 
methods and meanings of the purpose of religion 
amongst the questions that affect man and man, 
and their relationships to God—the life of the 
apprentice of Jesus Christ. He is a disciple all his 
days if he is to be of any use to the Master. ‘The 
world will not be finished before he is done with 
it, nor will the sorrows and shadows of mortal 
affairs be dispelled ere he falls asleep beside the 
lantern he has carried forward with him as far as 
he can go. Even when he has been sent as a 
teacher and preacher, a road-finder and light- 
bearer, through the uncharted darkness and ignor- 
ance of the world, he will be a poor ambassador of 
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knowledge unless the main mark of his apostle- 
ship be discipleship all the way. For the world is 
a big school, and the best scarcely master the whole 
alphabet of its wide vocabulary even in a long life 
of service. 

The disciple, of course, may rest content with 
discipleship, sitting by the wayside with eyes 
which observe not the traffic of human necessities 
that go by, each carrying their load, scarce know- 
ing why or whither. He may be satisfied to chew 
the cud of reflection on the elementary lessons he 
has been learning. He shall never achieve apostle- 
ship so, nor will his discipleship maintain any- 
thing but the crudest of beginnings. The level of 
knowledge in his heart will daily sink beyond 
usefulness. For knowledge that is not exercised 
for good will die down to smouldering ashes in a 
life, instead of growing from more to more. A fire 
needs air—a torch the more it is shaken shines the 
more. 

Now there are certain tests of a true disciple- 
ship. Its first is lowliness. It sits at Jesus’ feet. 
And if it cannot sit there it will drink its know- 
ledge where it can, being proud to stoop to lowliest 
wells for it. It has before it the desire of the 
mother of Zebedee’s children, who wished her 
sons to sit on thrones and judge their fellows, 
before they had learned to kneel in order to learn 
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to rise and stand upon their feet. A man rises the 
higher in rising from his knees. 

The next is readiness, willingness to do or be 
whatever the Master wishes, and wheresoever the 
Master sets him. ‘‘ Be thou a stone for others 
to step over dry-shod. Be thou a watcher through 
the desolate dark until the rising of the morning 
star. Be thou a carrier of crosses for others. 
Stand in the way against evil till I come,” He says. 
And the disciple must be and do one or all. When 
Christ asks him, ‘‘ How long canst thou keep the 
citadel ?”’ the true disciple must be ready to say, 
“ Till I die, or till Thou deliver me.” He must 
remember that they who leapt into the waves and 
waded ashore when the Galilean said ‘‘ Come !” 
slept when He had said to them, “ Tarry ye here 
and watch.” And his heart must abide awake 
against weariness nigh to death. 

And, thirdly, true discipleship is fearless—only 
afraid lest it should fear and run for it when the 
Master is needing courage from His folk— 
knowing that the courage which has some dread 
in it because it has full appreciation of the odds 
against it, and yet goes forward, is true invincible- 
ness of bravery. Thomas saying sadly, “ Let us 
go, too, that at least we may die with Him,” is 
worth twenty of the rash promises of Peter, with 
the denials that shamed himself and Christ. And 
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through it all there must be patience—content- 
ment to wait the unfolding of the Lord’s design ; 
and here the disciple has for warning the dark- 
browed impatience of Judas, which plucked him 
by the sleeve till he sold his Lord. He must be 
ready with his “ Get thee behind me, Satan, for 
thou savourest not of the things that be of God.” 

The disciple through such a discipline learns to 
be wise. In the shadows he knows that with Christ 
is the secret of the light of men, and that he who 
walketh after the Master walketh not in darkness. 
His wisdom keeps him in true discipleship, learn- 
ing all the way and always. 

He is not long a living learner ere he feels the 
burden- of discipleship. The contradictions 
between a man’s practice and his creed, the 
contrarieties of politics and the facts of life, 
the feuds between this-worldliness and other- 
worldliness, the flesh and the devil trying to 
build God out of his heart, soon teach him 
that. The more conscious he is of life moving 
within and about him, the more he will be aware 
of these, and of his duty in face of them. For 
problems arise not out of stagnation, but out of 
activity. It is when the disciple becomes sensible 
of the beating heart within his breast, and the 
pulsing questions that surge around him asking 
for an answer, that he learns the necessity for 
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keeping in touch with the Divine Teacher Whose 
high school is at Calvary. 

Some who set up for being wise will tell him, 
like Marx, that the perversion of civilization arises 
from the idea of God, and that this must be 
destroyed if civilization is to rise to higher things 
—that Christianity is the surviving product of a 
narrow time, and must wither, as Bebel says, when 
a better social order shall arrive. Or, as Lieb- 
knecht declares, that it is the “‘ religion of private 
property and of the respectable classes.” If he 
be.a true disciple and has been trying to learn, he 
will see that these are not only slaves of a fallacy, 
but that they are untrue in their issues. He will 
go back to Calvary for a little, and from that point 
of view look through the tracks and fields made 
holy by the passing of the blessed feet. And he 
will see that the Teacher Who brought humanity 
into knowledge of the Divine as its heritage, had 
nowhere to lay His head; that He had no 
luggage of wealth to hamper Him; that He 
brought the love of God to the poor, the naked, 
the outcast, the despised, and the forgotten ; 
that He uplifts these still to a respectability which 
transcends the cheap sneer of the unbeliever, or 
the hate of those who cannot bear Christ because 
they feel that He knows their pettiness through 
and through ; or because they themselves are 
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aware that they have missed, by their pride and 
hardness of heart, the clue to life that He alone 
can give. Even when they pay Christ the com- 
pliment of judging Him by the wretched failure 
and fall of those who name His name yet do not 
live the life that should be the reflex of their 
profession, the disciple knows that it is not the 
fault of Christ, but the flaw in the hearts of His 
weak followers that is to blame. It is not the 
failure of the Son of God, but the pitiful unstead- 
fastness too common among men. 

“You are stupid not to join the crowd in a 
popular movement,” says the worldling to the 
disciple, if, indeed, he deign to speak to him, and 
not merely to be content to titter at him, or to 
throw a stone. . 

But the disciple has learned that it was the 
Master’s work, and the lingering echo of His 
word in human remembrance, that have made the 
ways of the world clean for women and children— 
where the weak may walk without fear—where 
love has driven cruel wrong away before it. He 
knows, too, that it was the love of the Master 
that gathered the wounded, the stricken, and the 
dying into the hospitals which His folk have 
builded ; that it was His tender charity that 
shamed the shackles from the slave, and made the 
prisons places of repentance and amendment 
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rather than hells of brooding remorse, or madden- 
ing vengefulness, nursing-beds of hate and 
murder. Through Him, when men remembered 
how He took the little ones on His knees and 
blessed them, childhood has become earth’s 
sweetest blossom ; sorrow’s tears have become as 
pearls ; and death itself lost its dread. And so dis- 
cipleship carries these with it to school, and grows 
wise unto salvation, having about it, in the world, 
a very contagion of love amongst its fellows, for 
Jesu’s sake. They who have walked with Christ 
know that this is true. There is no greater wisdom 


anywhere. 


The New Leaf 


In a long journey a traveller likes to rest for a 
while. And the most natural place for him to do 
so is beside a milestone, where he feels that he 
has completed one more stage of his travel. As 
he sits there he recalls the miles he has left behind 
him—the hard and stony tracks in the hills ; the 
watercourses he had to wade through ; the fords 
he stepped across, warily, from stone to stone— 
how his heart sank in the mist, and the song died 
from his lips. He remembers the bypaths he 
followed, which léd him only to quaking bogs or 
beetling crags, or giddy precipices from which he 
had to creep back again to the old road he had 
left, having lost so much time, precious for 
the stage that was to be overtaken before the sun- 
set. And as he remembers he resolves, He counts 
up the miles that are still to be faced. He will make 
a code of conduct out of the experience which he 
has gathered from the miles that now are past. 
He will no more be despondent because the dark 
comes down ; for he has learned that there are 
stars in the gloom ; and if the stars are hid, he has 
learned to wait till the daybreak. For God made 
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To-morrow, and To-night does not last forever. 
He has learned too that the road which lies before 
him is the best and shortest in the end, though it 
may sometimes be rough across the heights and 
through the hollows. He will be braver than he 
has been, more hopeful, more trustful, more 
earnest, in his pushing toward the finish of his 
journey. 

This process, this phase of spiritual self-conflict 
and resolve, is what is commonly called “ turning 
over a new leaf.” It is as though a man had been 
busy writing the story of his life and work, his 
hopes and dreams, his ideas and achievements, all 
in one book, in the daytime and the dark—some- 
times in blaze of noon, sometimes hastily in 
declining shadows, sometimes in the silent heart 
of night itself. Think what that book would look 
_ like—some lines beautifully clear ; half a page 
fair and regular, steady and disciplined, many a 
word scribbled over the top of others, blotches and 
stains, vows misspelled, and prayers not finished. 
When he looks at his work in the daybreak he 
cannot help being ashamed before himself. He 
must begin again. He can make no pretty picture 
out of that disfigured sheet. What is written is 
written ; and as his poor hand stumbled over the 
writing, angels at any rate have read it, with hearts 
of sorrow and eyes that flamed sometimes like 
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stars, wondering if they could not wipe it out for 
ever. But he will begin anew. The candle of 
earnest resolve will light his page when the shadow 
comes ; and God’s hand will shield it from the 
quenching blasts that blow through the doorways 
of human life, till he writes the last work bravely 
there, leaving the angel of mercy to ae out 
“ Finis”? when the work is done. 

How sick we get of the daily round ! How 
we long for the new leaf. And we get plenty of 
material for making a full record of human 
thought and action there. But we forget, too 
often, in our beginning, even to make our hands 
clean for the start—without thinking what our 

‘ hearts are like. 

The changes of the seasons, the birth and death 
of the years, and our own birthdays, are stages 
most commonly marked, like milestones by which 
we may rest and consider, retrench, resolve and 
reform. Most of us are at our season of repentance, 
and would fain turn over a new leaf and begin 
again. If only we could be brave enough and stern 
enough! We will, at any rate, shake the dust of 
Yesterday off the page of To-day, and think of 
loving words and tender phrases, and now and 
again a sentence of intimate affection set about 
with sweetness, which we shall inscribe thereon. 
And though at the finish the new page may be 
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terribly like the old, there will be a finer tone 
about it, and at least a little more beauty here and 
there across it. Anyhow, let us start. Ladies and 
gentlemen—One! Two! Three! TURN! 
Now—begin : “‘ To God and my fellow-men, the 
love of my heart, the thought of my mind, the 
work of my hands—honest, thorough, holy and 
clean, for sake of all that is true, and all that are 
dear—Amen!” One day lived so, leaving its 
mark on a new page anywhere, would enrich the 
book of life from cover to cover. Let us get along 
with it, before bedtime comes. 
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Use and Wont ree hal? 


A Word for New Year Week 


‘WE are well into our new house, and have already 


reached one of its landings. A strange place, with 
three hundred and sixty-five steps and fifty-two 
landings in the stair that leads to its twelve rooms. 
And nobody has ever yet put a foot on these 
stairs or moved through those waiting chambers ! 
It was a dusty enough house we vacated just a 
week ago; and we left much behind us in it ; 
but we did not mind, for nobody will ever live 
there again. Yet, as we grow older and we begin 
to hear the far call of the great tide that waits our 
final embarkation into the vast Unknown, we shall 
often speak of the old houses we have lived in, and 
the shadowy memories that lingered there. 

We have brought little enough forward with us 
into the new—-mainly a handful or two in a basket 
hastily gathered—for we were compelled to leave, 


and not a single extra was given us for our flitting. 


I have not yet looked deeply into my own bundle 
but I was annoyed to find a friend of mine 
treasuring among what he had carried from every 
house of the years, deliberately laid on top of the 
dusty relics of the past, as his pet fetish, what he 
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called ‘‘ Use and Wont.” It has obtruded its 
shadow with tragic frequency between him and 
the stars. It has paralyzed the stretching of his 
arm, often, against annoying evils. It has put 
silence on his lips when he wanted to speak out, 
in Time’s necessity. It has kept him skulking in 
mean backgrounds when God and humanity were 
calling for volunteers. | 

There is, of course, a comforting reposefulness 
in the phrase. The old path underneath our foot, 
the old fields traversed, where the early pleasures 
of life were gathered, and nothing disturbed us 
out of the customs which nestled around us like 
a familiar cloak—these have something of the 
blessedness of peace in them, inestimable in a 
troublous and sorely-tumbled world. But life 
means more than just a lazy, easy-minded saunter 
like that. If a man is living at all he must strike 
out paths away from the old and easy. Habits 
that sit in close to our hearts are often the better 
for a shake aside, and must receive it, if the soul is 
to get a chance to grow. 

There is a happy and an unhappy use of the 
phrase. It may have truth and falsehood in it. 
And so we have to watch. It has become a sus- 
picious and flimsy ghost, negative of good. 

Use and Wont can never take the place of right 
and truth. It is the excuse and charter of the thief, 
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the sanction of the cheat and sycophant, the 
uniform of many a foul and unsightly sin. Though 
I trample down my neighbour’s garden for years, 
it can give me no real moral right to cry out against 
his protest. Though I pocket the rights of the 
poor, no man having the courage to remind me 
that I am a thief in doing so, it is no just plea that 
I have regularly done it for quite a long time. 
Though I were to school myself into living an 
unscrupulous life, making my business one long 
mean trick, and just managing to skirt the edge 
of exposure and punishment, it could be no real 
justification that I had Use and Wont on my 
side—that I had for long been a liar and a cheat, 
and had never been found out. To live on the 
wind of pretence oh audacity and then plead Use 
and Wont would be worse than madness—it 
would be the folly of suicidal risk, walking with 
open eyes to brazen-faced damnation. I can hear 
the laugh of the Angel of the Judgment when we 
should present such a plea ! 

Use and Wont is the father of all excuses for 
sin. It would make old unrighteousness seem to 
be a righteous thing. It would make any evil 
respectable if only that were grey-headed enough 
to plead its age. It would justify slavery, harlotry, 

theft, thuggism, drink, dirt, and the devil, every- 
thing that is meanest and most degraded in the 
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world and the relations of men. It was Use and 
Wont that crucified Christ, and has stoned every 
prophet of divine progress. It is Use and Wont 
that hardens the heart into stone: that makes 
religion a graveyard of all good impulse, emotion, 
and resolve ; that swaddles the wings of Love so 
that she can never stretch them for her flight 
across the world on God’s errands of peace and 
mercy ; that smashes an age-long civilization, and 
plunges a continent into the misery and bank- 
ruptcy of war. It is Use and Wont that keeps the 
way to hell swept for the feet of the simple to 
wander in. It is Use and Wont that keeps the 
sky black and heavy with sorrow above the women 
and the children and the weak folk of the world. 
No honest man pleads Use and Wont, instead 
of the compulsion of righteousness and honesty, 
for what he does. Had this last been followed as 
a maxim and watchword—as a war-cry and motto 
—the truth of Christ, that absolute, fearless 
integrity of word and deed, which, just as much 
as His love, was a part of His redeeming life, 
would long ago have made the world clean—a 
home of beauty, charity, and peace, fit to be a 
dwelling place for the angels and for God. 
Weshould fling this old, shabby plea out of the 
window of the stair we are climbing to the clean 
rooms of the soul. We should resolve not to bow 
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down to any evil habit, however hoary-headed, 
but live a life that can stand up before God and 
man, its only argument being the justification of 
honourable righteousness for what we do and what 
We say. 
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Serene eat erence me ate SE 


TueEre 1s probably nothing in regard to which 
there has been more misunderstanding than this ; 
and the significance both of life and of religion 
has been in consequence obscured. The fact 
is that the whole of life, if it be of advantage to 
the best things, must be a unity of honour, 
sacrifice, and service. And the highest life will 
speak with the dialect of Galilee. 

Our speech betrays us in accent or in phrase; 
and our actions expose the source of their origin— 
revealing whether we are built upon something 
like a geological fault, or established sure upon 
the rock of righteousness. 

Religion is a bit of true activity, as much for the 
street and the workshop as for the cloister and the 
church, often as much for the blade of the soldier 
as for the prayer of the saint. Our business life 
is not walled-out from religion, and prohibited 
against the trespass of the angels. How we 
plough a field or plane a board, or make a book, 
or write a letter, or pay a bill, or sell anything 
that we have made, is fraught with meaning, 
and tells how we stand towards truth and honour. 
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We think too lightly and too seldom of the 
grandeur and importance of little and familiar 
things. I wonder what the village gossips of 
Nazareth thought of some of the things they 
must have heard in the Carpenter’s shop, 
for the breath of God must have often whispered 
there. 

We are told in Scripture to do mightily what- 
ever we attempt. But surely if we have the 
diligent hand we must also have the prayerful 
heart lest we get beyond our depth in business, 
and sink even to drowning in it. If we have 
the quick brain we must have the vigilant soul, 
or our unballasted life will outrun our discretion, 
and carry us into the steep road of Regret, by 
the way of Hurry, which is often the way to 
Hell. 

Christianity always speaks to a man as he is— 
that is to say, as to a man who has work to do. 
It accepts work as an agency of good. And this 
is right, for we need to be reminded that even to 
hold the poorest of candles for God is to be on 
His side against the kingdom of the dark. 

A very false idea still holds in some places 
that life is divided up between work and religion ; 
whereas there is nothing in religion incompatible 
with any industry which does not stain or slay 
the soul. The best Christians have been found 
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amongst busiest men. Souls that are not en- 
tangled in leisure are always the readiest to under- 
take extras for the good of their fellow-men. 
Christ, to-day, can have no time hanging on His 
hands, amongst the active needs, constant hopes 
and frequent sorrows of mankind. In a word, 
religion is not divorced from common tasks, 
but hallows, leavens, and illumines them all. It 
is in the field of these that we find the best arena 
for achieving the soul’s noblest victories and. 
realizing life’s sweetest graces. Christianity is 
the faith of the toiling hand and busy brain ; 
and every avenue of human service may be an 
avenue for the service of God. If only we 
watch that we be not righteous overmuch or 
careful overmuch, making neither praying nor 
money-making everything, we may go ahead 
after the best things that we know, and God will 
keep us in the right way. 

Of course, sometimes the business man wonders 
about it all, for there are difficulties innumerable 
in his way—letters and contracts that would draw 
him aside, failures, disappointments and anxieties 
that beat and batter on the doors of peace and 
sleep, drawing sometimes the curtain of the 
dark and shaking him out of slumber. If he 
let go his hold, all the results of his life run down 
off the cord on which he had been stringing them. 
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But what would he do if God’s hand were not 
underneath his honour, and if something divine 
did not blaze in the sudden shadow when, it may 
be, a slight temptation blurred his sight awhile? 
Even when he shuts the door of his office, ware- 
house, or workshop, there are cares that slip out 
with him, walking home beside him step for 
step. Yet many a very busy man can say with 
truth, 

This night, when I lie down to sleep, . 

I give the Lord my soul to keep. 

The man who is busy with honour is serving 
God. His work has the spirit of Faith in it. 
He deals with folk whose faces he has never 
seen. He ventures the unknown. He knows 
the meaning of truth that waits and grows. He is 
always on the fringe of the outworking of eternal 
laws. His own honour can take the honour of 
God into partnership in his concerns. The 
angel of peace may keep the keys of the 
ledger of his heart. An honest man’s affairs are 
interested in the world that is dying and in all 
worlds that are beyond the infection of death. 

Sometimes it might seem as though Honesty 
had died intestate and without heirs ; but one 
true man, making his business an integral part 
of all that is best, proves himself to be, by right, 
in the direct line of succession. His doors and 
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windows are open to the audit of the angels, 
His testimony amounts to more than merely that 
of one witness for the defence. 

He is the truest gentleman who is a gentleman 
of Jesus Christ, and this is proved by the fact 
that his name is spoken with a tenderness of 
accent by all who know him. The thanks of all 
saints are his due, for it is through him and his 
kind that all good goes forward to achievement. 

We need not worry about either religion or 
life. For there are far more truly religious folk 
in the world than there are theological dog- 
matists or sectarian egotists. The world is a 
fine place, and a man’s job a divine instrument 
of the soul, if the dust of mean controversies and 
that pride which is the devil are kept out of the 
heart. 
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Bells Across the Hills 
A Christmas Homily 





Not long since I was walking home, and I 
was tired. Many things make the soul weary 
now. Our fathers had not the multitudinous 
duties clutching the skirts of daily life such as we 
have, making us sometimes wake in the night 
to wonder how we shall get half the things we 
have to do finished ere the day is done. I had a 
sorrow of my own, and the sorrows of others 
had stretched out hands to me for pity and help ; 
and in my heart the questionings that find no 
answer ever to satisfy them had been beating all 
day. But, as I stood a moment on the doorstep 
before entering in, suddenly out of somewhere 
broke the music of bells. Like chimes from 
another world they seemed—swelling and dying 
as the random breezes caught them and let 
them go, as though fairies were playing with 
music, and running with it around the hilltops, 
chasing each other for possession of it for a 
season. People, somewhere, were going to prayer. 
The music beat upon me, would not let me go— 


pealed along the glens, laughed and sobbed, 
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sang and died away, only to reawaken with a new 
wonder of tenderness. It spoke to my soul 
of peace ; for it made me remember others ; 
through the gate of brotherhood leading my 
soul to God. So whenever the time is at hand 
when men are led to think of Christ, I hear in 
fancy once again those bells across the hills. 
Always, when the soul most deeply needs the 
message of God’s love, it is thus, like music, 
that it speaks to us. When sorrow comes, opens 
the door without knocking, and sits down by 
our fireside taking us by the hand ; or when dis- 
appointment keeps walking our way, between 
us and the sun, we do need promises, comfort 
and consolations, like songs in the night. If 
we can only learn to wait, one day the love of 
God comes passing by. I have heard also of One 
like a Man of Sorrows, Who, with hungering 
eyes, and a hand that has been pierced, goes 
looking in the tangled copses and by the waysides 
where the lonely wander, and even His silences 
have strength within them. But when He speaks, 
what echoes and remembrances are in His speak- 
ing? Childhood returns with innocence of 
song; brave moments beat like drum-taps, 
calling dead enthusiasms from their graves ; and 
old yearnings, that we thought were gone for 
ever, stir our blood once more. We recall the 
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seasons when our best has pleaded with our 
meanest. We remember once more our hour 
of inspiration. The sorrow of the world—the 
folly, laughing in earth’s pitiless hell, or dead in 
a moorland waste, or huddled in a stair—makes 
us go out from the shadow of our own hearts 
into the darkness of others ; and thoughts of 
a greater mercy than our own break over us like 
comforting music, like bells across the hills. 

Especially at Christmas time do these ring 
our songs and messages that never can grow old, 
fresh in their wonder and sweetness as when all 
the music of Heaven clashed over the shepherds 
in Bethlehem’s plains by night. Still does it 
seem as though wings of angels were moving 
above and about us while we wait. Still does 
the thought of the uplifting grace of the child- 
like reawake us as from a dream. | The sweet 
bells seem to sob for very gladness through the 
dark. And surely their message means to us 
cleansing of life ; rekindling of dying fires ; 
hope, like a great, strong angel with white wings 
outspread ; sin overcome ; shame cast out ; 
and the gulf between our souls and God bridged 
over by the Cross—aye, even from Heaven 
itself hands like our own hands, with the marks of 
labourand thescars of Calvary upon them, stretched 
forth to lift us to the pity of a Father’s love. 
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“Love one another. Be true to your own 
soul and God. Seek the way of peace by the 
gate of pity. And in the crowd remember 
Christ.” So the bells throb and pulse and beat 
against the darkness, the sadness, and the sin 
of earth’s long night. Follow their music. 
And may a blessed Christmas time be yours, 
till you are led home to your rest by bells across 
the hills. 
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Everyzopy asks, “ Who are going to heaven? 
Where is the way by which we find the Kingdom 
of God?” 

Now, the one real mode of getting anywhere is 
to fall in behind those who are going there. If 
we desire to make certain of honour in a campaign, 
we get, if we can, close after the leaders who are 
bravest and best—the men with vision, courage, 
fidelity and steadfastness. ‘They who follow the 
best will come out close to victory, if not into the 
full splendour of it; or, at any rate, even if they fall, 
will be found with their faces toward the dawn 
of it. 

Now I know nine men who shall certainly see the 
face of God, and who shall stand not far off from 
His throne, at the finish of things, and after it, 
eternally. Whatever heaven may mean, they 
shall be there. 

__ The poor in spirit—not the poor-spirited, for 

neither God nor man has use for the mean-souled. 
A sneak may make money and win for a while the 
praise of men, but he is not made of wearing stuff. 
His soul cannot be guaranteed unshrinkable. 
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He cannot endure the trial of the wind and the 
rain. It is the contented spirit, who is satisfied 
to let thought of gain slide—whose honour no 
earthly wage can cover, that is blessed. The 
wage of love, the treasure of divine grace, will be 
sufficient, and is sure. 

Nor is it the poor : for there is neither shame 
nor credit in being born poor or rich. I have seen 
the pride of the devil in a beggar’s wallet, and the 
sweet wealth of God’s pity in a rich man’s purse. 
Neither money nor the lack of it enters into the 
balance-sheets of God. 

They who mourn come next. But this puts no 
premium on lantern-jawed religiousness which 
sets up as religion, though there was a time when 
it passed as such. True religion should be 
happy as a summer day, for it cannot forget that 
God gave all His love for it. And I am sure God 
Himself smiled when He made the world and saw 
that it was good ; and the angels must laugh 
often for the joy of the beauty of Nature, and 
the sight of faith and sweetness in lives that 
love God. 

The meek, too—and they shall inherit the earth, 
rf Yes,” said the Yankee humorist— When 
everybody else is done with it.” But that is true 
enough. When the war-folk are silent, and hate 

is forgotten, and ambition been found out—the 
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daisies and the green grass growing on their graves 
and the poppies in the trenches where the broken 
guns are rusting—the meek light the lamp of love 
above the door of earth’s sorrow, and the tired and 
sad learn from them what Christ is like. 

So, too, they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ; for God has satisfactions for them. 
As you can draw from the well in the glen what 
will slake a community’s needs, yet never drain 
the heart of the mountain dry; so all your necessi- 
ties can only bring you the closer to the heart of 
the Divine Father, infinite in its resource, and in- 
exhaustible in its tender grace. And, as 
every vessel set beside your own is filled by your 
overflowings, so with the love of God. Hold up 
your broken heartto Him, and hearts besideyou will 
have blessing from the superfluities of your need. 

So also, mercy, like the pendulum set swinging 
over the pain or poverty of others, has a backward 
swing across your own, and carries back a blessed- 
ness from the lives you bless. 

The pure, too—theyare the sure ones in the field 
of Christ. For the pure heart is a window look- 
ing heavenwards ; and the soul, through it, be- 
holds all things—the clouds, the stars, the deep 
pulsating night ; and it hears the songs of the re- 
deemed, the sigh of the pity of God, and the angels 
passing by with love. 
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Surely, also, the peacemakers, who pay, so often, 
the peacemakers’ price.~Féw have tasted more 
deeply of sacrifice. They have been found, to 
their own wonderment, in the line of battle for 
righteousness; and the limits of the Kingdom of 
God have been marked by the graves of His 
children of peace, in the day when the cruel set hell 
loose to win kingdoms and crowns. 

And the last two stand side by side—they who 
are persecuted.and-slandered for righteousness 
sake, falsely. Abiding good seldom achieved its 
triumph except through persecution. F requent- 
ly the day of its struggle set in apparent failure 
and defeat. But the banner that was unfurled 
first by the individual, has in the later day had 
nations following it; and the cross on the martyr’s 
grave has been the centre of the gratitude of 
generations. 

Let us get in, then, to the path of victory behind 
these nine men. The road to heaven begins 
where our feet are standing. And the angels are 
watching for the weary who fall in the way. 
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